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ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS—NO. 9. 


» Fe4—( Con 


Orver Leriporrera— Butterflies, Moths 
cluded.) 





The Apple Worm and Moth.—Since the article in) 


our last number was put in type, a correspondent of | 


the Country Gentleman gives the following account of 
his method of destroying the apple moth : 


“ Having been troubled with wormy apples for the 


last fifteen years, I thought I would try an experiment! 


on one tree this season, to seeif I could not stop these 
marauders. I took half a dozen quart beer bottles, 
and filled each half-full of sweetened water; I then 
suspended them from the branches of the tree in the 
following manner: I tied leather straps three-fourths 
of an inch wide around the branches, to prevent their 
being girdled; to these leather straps I tied hemp 
strings, to which I attached the bottles, leaving them 
open to allow the millers to enter. 

“T let the bottles remain in this situation five or six 
weeks, and on taking them down and emptying them, 
found the millers had entered in great numbers, and 
were drowned in the liquid. In one bottle I counted 
fifteen, in another forty, and so on. The tree thus 
treated produced fourteen bushels of large fair apples, 
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while the fruit on the trees not experimented upon 
was wormy. Whether the remedy produced all the 
difference, or not, I will not pretend to say, but I hope 
some fruit culturists will be enterprising enough to try 
the experiment next summer, and report their success 
to the editor of this or some other paper.” 

This remedy may prove useful for destroying both 
this moth and the parent of the orchard caterpillar— 
but for the latter purpose the bottles must be contin- 
ued for a month later, or through the month of July. 
The same method was recommended in the papers 
| some years ago, for destroying the plum curculio, but 
jit was not found effective, as this insect would not 
enter the traps, although various other kinds were 
We think it is probable that large 
necked vials, or bottles of colorless glass, would be 
| found better than beer bottles, though perhaps the 
| admission of light is of no consequence, as the moths 
| fly only during the dusk or night. Let it be tried. 
Tue Bee Motn—( Galleria cereana.) This insect 
|is the parent of the well known pest of beehives, the 
honeycomb worm,—the greatest obstacle to successful 
beeculture in this country. The moths are too well 
| known to bee keepers to need description. They can 
be seen in the dusk of an evening almost any time 
during summer or winter, flitting about the bottom 
| parts of the hive, seeking fer a crevice or chance to 
|enter where not exposed to the watchfulness of the 
They are of a dusky grey color, the female 
| considerably darker and larger than the male—say 
| three- -quarters of an inch in ‘length from the head to 
| the tip of the closed wings, and an inch and a half in 
| breadth of expanded wings. The eggs are deposited 
lin crevices within or about the hive, where they soon 
| hatch and produce smal! yellow worms, which encase 
| themselves with a silken covering impervious to the 
isting of bees, and work their way in amongst the 
comb, only exposing their heads to attack, and these 
are covered with a hard shell as a defence. They 
feed only on the comb, but do much mischief in break- 
ing down and devouring this, and when numerous and 
| fully grown, as is sometimes the case in old hives, 
they so discourage the bees as to compel them to 
leave. The worms or caterpillars attain their full 
size (about an inch in length) in about three weeks; 
they then spin their cocoons and change to chrysalids, 
and from these emerge the moths in about two weeks. 
The moths pass out of the hives and live a few days for 
pairing and depositing their eggs for another brood, 
then die. ‘The last brood of worms in autumn remain 
over winter in the hive,in the chrysalis state, from 
which the moths appear in April or May. 

The Remedies proposed for preventing the admission 
of bee moths and worms into hives are very numer- 
ous. Most of the “ patent hives” professedly have a 
sure contrivance for this purpose, though all that we 
have seen are either difficult of practice or unreliable. 
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, rye and barley, when ripening in the fields, and also 
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construction of hives, is, to see that the hives are made | 
in the best manner, of good, thick, seasoned boards, | 
so put together that no cracks or openings will be | 
found, except for the passage of the bees, which they | 
will guard themselves, and for ventilation, which | 
should be protected with fine wire gauze. Then with 
good management, (for which see any book on the 
subject,) success may be secured. 

A large portion of the moths may be caught by 
placing vessels of sweetened water about the bottom 
of the hives at night—white plates are best for this 
purpose, as the light color attracts them. The liquid 


must be quite shallow, if left standing during the day, 
or it will drown some bees. 


Crotues Motus belong to the genus Tinea, several 
distinct species of which are found injurious to woolen 
clothes, carpets, furs, &c. They are seen flitting 
about candles, &c., of an evening in May and June, 
quite small moths, mostly of a greyish orange color 
and the lustre of satin. They crawl inside of closets 
and chests of clothing, and deposite their eggs (during 
May and June) upon woolen fabrics, furs, &c. These 
eggs hatch in abovt two weeks, and the tiny worms 
immediately begin to gnaw the fabrics, and cover 
themselves with fragments, forming a sort of cocoon 
lined with silk, in which they live and continue to 
feed during the entire summer, if undisturbed. In 
autumn they fasten up their cocoons, and lie dormant 
therein until spring, when they change first to chrys- 
alids, then to moths, which flit about for a few days, 
and deposite their eggs, then die. 

The Remedies or means of protection against these 
moths are known to every housewife, and have been 
several times published in our columns. Many per- 
sons, however, fail to apply the remedies until after 
the eggs are deposited in May, and others are at un- 
necessary pains to protect articles from moths in sum 
mer, long after these insects have ceased to exist in 
the winged state. As soon as woolen clothes can be 
spared from use in the spring, they should be well 
brushed, and hung in the hot sun for several hours, 
which will destroy the moth eggs, if any have been 
deposited. Then fold them away in trunks or chests, 
with gum camphor sprinkled freely among them ; this 
will exclude the moths. A little fine snuff dusted 
around the edges of carpets, in dark corners of the 
room, under furniture, &c., will serve a good purpose. 
A weak solution of corrosive sublimate in alcohol, ap- 
plied with a feather to carriage linings, &c.,when not 
in use in summer, will protect them against moths. 


Tue Gran Morn, Tinea granella of England, or a 
similar species, occasionally does great mischief in 
this country in wheat and grain, when stored in the 
granary. This insect belongs to the same genus or 
family as the clothes moths, and resembles them in 
appearance and habits, but is somewhat smaller.— 
There are two broods in a year, the first appearing in 
May, the second in August. The female deposits her 
eggs on the grain, and the worms gnaw into the sides 
of the kernels, and cover themselves with the frag- 
ments, which they fasten together with a silken web, 
but they do not burrow into the heart of the grain like 
the weevil, or the following species. 

Tue Ancovumors Morn is more common in the Uni- 
ted States than the last preceding species, and like it 
is of foreign origin, and very destructive to stored 
grain. It is more prevalent in the southern and mid- 
dle States than at the North, but - aot very often 
seen in Ohio. This insect (called Auacampsis cereal- 
ella by entomologists) is only about three-eighths of 
an inch long when its wings are closed. It is of a 
light brown color, of the lustre of satin. The female, 
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on the grain when stored in the granary. The little 


'worms eat their way into the middle of the kernels, 


leaving a hole so small as hardly to be perceived, and 
not unfrequently the mischief is not discovered until 
the grain is rendered worthless. The first brood of 
worms complete their work, and come out as moths in 
a few weeks after harvest, and these deposite the eggs 
for a second brood, which remain over winter inside 
the grain in the chysalis state, and appear in the 
winged state the next summer. 

The remedy found most effectual in preserving dam- 
aged grain from further injury by both these species 
of grain moths, is to kiln dry it ; as heat of about 105 
degrees of Fahrenheit, continued for 48 hours, is found 
to kill the eggs and worms. 

Tue Sirk Wonm and its moth, (Bombyx mori) de- 
serves mention here, as one of the most interesting 
insects belonging to the class of nocturnal lepidoptera. 
The silk worm is a native of China, and has never 
been known to endure the climate of this country 
when exposed to provide for itself in the open air.— 
Its only food is the leaf of the different species of mul- 
berry. The worm or caterpillar attains its full size 
(about 24 inches in length,) in about five weeks, when 
it ceases to eat, and begins to spin its cocoon, inside 
of which, if not destroyed, it changes first to a chrys- 
alis, then toa moth. But for making silk, the cocoons 
are baked or exposed to hot sunshine, to kill the chrys- 
alids inside ; then on being put into hot water, the 
silk can be reeled off. Much interest was awakened 
on the subject of silk culture in this country, about 
fifteen years ago, but owing to the large amount of 
labor required, and the high price of labor here as 
compared with other countries where silk is produced, 
the business did not generally prove profitable, and 
was in most cases abandoned. 





The Hawk Morus, or Sphinx tribe, form the cre- 
puscular division of the Order Lepidoptera. The in- 
sects of this division differ from other butterflies and 
moths,in having the wings narrower and stiffened 
with hairs or bristles, and in the flight of most of the 
species being more rapid. This is particularly the 
case with the Sphinx family, of which several species 
are often seen a little before dark of an evening, or 
early in the morning, darting about among honey- 
suckles and other flowers, from which they suck honey, 
resembling in their motions and humming sound the 
humming bird. One or two species fly during the 
day, and have transparent wings—rendering them 
beautiful objects when flitting about the flowers.— 
Their long tube or tongue, from which they suck liquid 
from flowers, is curled up like a watch spring when 
notin use. Their caterpillars feed on the leaves of 
trees and shrubs, but seldom exist in sufficient num- 
bers to attract much notice. The Death’s-head moth, 
figured above, is a European species, noted for the 
figure resembling a skull on its back. Its caterpillar 
feeds on potatoe vines, &c. 

The caterpillar sometimes called potatoe worm, in 
this country—a large green worm, as thick as a small 
finger, with whitish stripes on its sides and a kind of 
thorn on its tail, is the larva of Sphinx quinquemacu- 
latus, or the five-spotted sphinx. The caterpillar at- 








it is said, deposits her eggs on the heads of wheat, 


tains its full size in August or September, then buries 
itself in the ground, and changes to a large chrysalis, 
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of a shining brown color, with a loop or tongue case | 


on one side like the handle of a jug. 
remains over the winter, then appears as a large grey 
moth, variegated with blackish lines, and having five 
black spots on each side of its body. 

Tue Peacu Tree Borer, ( Aegeria eitiosa,) is nearly 
related to the Sphinx tribe, though differing materially 
in appearance from most of the lepidoptera. 
are several species of Algerians ; the larve or cater- 
pillars are all borers, living under the bark of trees or 
inside the stems of vegetables ; but the only species 
which does much harm, is that which infests peach 
trees, burrowing beneath the bark near the surface of 
the ground, causing the sap and gum to exude, and 
often destroying the health if not the life of the tree. 

This insect, in its perfect state, is a moth or fly, 
about the size of a wasp, of steel blue color—the fore 
wings of the female opaque and blue, the hind ones 
transparent. The male insect is smaller, and has 
both pairs of wings transparent. They make their 
appearance at different times during the entire sum- 
mer. The female deposites her eggs on the bark of 
the tree, at the surface of the ground, and the worms 
soon eat their way inside the bark, where they con- 
tinue their mischief for 6 to 10 months, then form a 
cocoon and change to a chaysalis, and in a few weeks 
more come out with wings, completing their life in 
just about one year. 

In sandy soils, and in the older States, these borers 
are more numerous and destructive to peach orchards, 
than on loamy or clay soils, and in new countries.— 
Their presence is known by exudations of sap and gum 
around the roots of the trees. 

The remedies recommended, are, to extract the 


worms from their holes with the poini of a knife, or a} 
| the crops, &c., in the different counties, nearly all the 


fine wire ; and to prevent the fly trom depositing the 
eggs, it is advised that the earth should be removed, 
for a few inches around the trunk, down to the roots, 
and its place filled with moist clay, well packed, and 
raised several inches above the former surface—some 
persons finish the top with mortar. This should be 
done in the month of May. Pouring scalding water 
around the roots several times during the summer 
months, has proved useful in killing the eggs and 
young worms. Strong soap suds, lye, tobacco water, 


&c., have been used for the same purpose ; and ashes, | : 
/not yield to exceed 3 bushels per acre. 


lime, &c., piled around the trees, are thought to be 
beneficial. 

Our next chapter will be on the Hymenoptera— 
Ants, Wasps, Bees, &c. 


ACORN WORM—INQUIRY. 


Eps. Onto CuttivaTor :—I would enquire whether | an unfavorable fall 
you ever knew of a worm that feedson the ear of corn stand the winter. 


from the time it is in roasting condition, until cold 


There | 


In this state it | 
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transformations. They may change to moths ina few 
days or weeks, if kept in a warm room, or possibly re- 
main dormant till spring. If they do not change in 2 
or 3 weeks, it would be better to leave them in a cool 
place until spring. 

We also wish that friend B. would send us a couple 


| of the worms or chrysalids in a letter, enclosing them 











in a goose-quill to prevent their being crushed or es- 
caping.—Eps. O. Cutr. 
~oinepeeiinaiiia te ain 


INQUIRIES—ANSWERS WANTED. 


1. Can you tell us any thing of the merits of flax 
straw, as food for cattle? Is it good for them, or will 
it injure them ? 

2. What is the best way to manage corn fodder 
after it is shocked ? 

3. Also sowed corn, how is best to cut it, and after 
management. J. W. H. 

Miami Co., O. 





“WEEVIL” OR WHEAT MIDGE IN N. Y. 


Some Ohio farmers whose wheat crops have been 
damaged by the midge or yellow weevil for the past 
year or two, may have supposed their lot a peculiarly 
hard one, or that this State is more subject to this vis- 
itation than other wheat growing States. Many per- 
sons also have supposed that this insect is a new “pest 
of the farm,” but these are all mistaken notions. The 
same insect has been known as injuring the wheat 
and rye crops in portions of New York and Vermont, 
for more than twenty years past; and we see from 
the “ Journal of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety ” for the past month, that in the answers to a 
circular of the society, asking for information about 


writers speak of the injury done to the wheat crop of 
the past summer by the midge or weevil. We givea 
few extracts as specimens : 

Wayne County.—The wheat crop, this season, was 
uncommonly light ; much of it was winter killed.— 
The weevil, also, nearly destroyed a great many pieces 
in this county. 

To what extent has the wheat crop been injured ? 
By the weevil, (wheat midge,) I may say at least one- 
half, some pieces entirely destroyed, so that they did 
The Medit- 
erranean wheat escaped in a great measure. 

Richmond County.—Half the wheat fields injured by 
the wheat midge, probably one-quarter. 

Cayuga County.—Wheat, average 10 bushels per 
acre. The crop is almost a total failure, from a vari- 
ety of causes, viz. : an exceedingly cold, open winter, 
to obtain sufficient growth to with- 
The early summer drouth, and 


finally the midge, completed the destruction. Farm- 


weather in the fall! If you are acquainted with it,/ ers feel poorer than for the last fifteen years; labor 
you would confer a favor on me by informing me of | high, expenses the same, and light returns. 


its history, name, &c. 


Ulster County —The average of wheat will not 


I never saw any thing of the kind in Ohio, where I | much exceed, if any, five bushels per acre, the white 


was raised. It closely resembles a cut worm in size 

and color, and does considerable damage in this coun- 

try, making inroads in the ear, between the husk and 

cob. Respectfully yours, &c., G. W. Borrs. 
Sullivan Co., Ia. 


Remarks —We do not know the insect alluded to, 
but think it is probably the larva of a species of moth 
belonging to the Tinea family, of which mention is 
made in the foregoing article—although we should 
not expect to find any of this tribe as large as cut 
worms. If it is not too late, we would advise our cor- 





wheat being almost entirely destroyed by the midge. 
The Mediterranean variety has been also very much 
affected by the midge, but yields about half of its usual 
crop. 

Rye is avery good crop, except very late sowing, 
which has been affected by the midge almost as bad as 
the wheat ; the average may be about from 16 to 18 
bushels per acre. 

St. Lawrence County.—The wheat midge has totally 
destroyed the crop of wheat, in some towns, and has 
diminished from 5 to 10 per cent. on the whole coun- 


respondent to put several of the full grown worms, or|ty. Drained lands have suffered the least from the 
the chrysalids, if they have changed to that state, into | drouth, as they were earlier sowed. 


a large vial, (with a few corn husks to shelter them,) 


Montgomery County.—Some fields of wheat that bid 


and place it in the house where he can observe their! fair for a good crop, in the spring, were almost entire- 
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would have had one-third more wheat, in the county, 
but for the above cause. We find that drained lands 


have a better crop, in either wet or dry seasons, than 
undrained. 


STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS—CHOPPED FEED. 


Now is the time for stock farmers to provide them- 
selves with a good machine for cutting straw, hay and 
corn stalks. Stock farmers car do little else in win- 
ter than to take good care of the animals, and every 
consideration of economy is in favor of cutting feed. 
First, there is far less waste in using cut feed, and 
second, the same quantity is more available to the an- 
imal, especially to such as have not first rate teeth. 

Now, we say, if you have not got a good cutting 
machine, buy or make one right off; fit up a nice 
clean place on the barn floor, make a big mixing 


will pay better than to throw down the long dry feed 
into the fence corner, for the cattle to tread into the 


and roast your shins. This is bad policy. 

Where there is a large number of cattle to be fed, 
it would be well to get a strong machine with revol- 
ving knives, or a large vertical machine like Parker’s, 
and gear it to a single horse power ; then with suita- 
ble troughs, the whole could be managed easily and 
profitably. 

Of the vertieal lever machines that we have seen 
this season, we like Ketcham’s and Trumbull’s best. 
We saw a capital cylinder maehine at the Hamilton 
Co. Fair, made by Mr. Burns of Carthage. McCul- 
lough says it is the best straw cutter of the kind.— 
There are many others, any of which it is far better 
to use than to persist in the usual wasteful practices 
of the country. 

In connection with the use of straw cutters, farmers 
should get in the habit of having all their coarse grains 
chopped in a mill, before feeding. S und corn, fed 
whole, is hard feed. The new portable iron mill, 
called the “ Little Giant,” by Scott & Hedges of Cin- 
cinnati, we have repeatedly seen in operation this sea- 
son, and think it is a first rate stock mill. John A. 
Pitts, of Buffalo, has also a good corn and cob mill.— 
If stock feeders will not be persuaded to grind their 
corn, they should at least soak it in clean water for 
twelve hours before feeding. 

In seasons of scarcity of hay, we have kept a team 
of working horses on cut rye straw and chopped peas 
and buckwheat, and had them come out sleek and 
hearty in the spring. And in town we have kepta 
horse in constant use, and a cow giving milk, upon 
cut corn stalks and shorts, through the winter, quite as 
well as with any other feed. A proper attention to 
this economy of fodder, will enable farmers to keep 
their stock in good order, and have something to sell, 
or to keep a much larger stock upon the same produce 
It would be no hard matter for you to double the pro- 
ductiveness of your farms, and treble your stock upon 
the same acres. Will you do it? 


099 


KILN-DRIED MEAL AND HOMINY. 


food, will greatly increase when the right plan is 
adopted to furnish them to the community in a proper 
state. Much of the corn meal that is now used is 
{ soured in a greater or less degree, and is therefore 
partially decayed and unwholesome. 

I am now using in my family corn meal that was 
kiln-dried a year ago last May, and hominy that was 
} made and thus dried a year ago last November. Both 
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ly destroyed by the weevil, (midge.) I think we |are as sweet and perfect as when they were first made. 


trough, and try the experiment of feeding cut straw | 
mixed with chopped grain, if you can spare it. This | 


mud, so that you can have more time to sit by the fire | 
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They were dried with superheated steam, and by a 
process and kiln which I have patented, and which, 
'while it does not scorch or color the grain in the 
least, will dry it to any degree required, with much 
less expense than has been formerly done. It can be 
placed in any mill, and will dry hominy, meal or flour 
at an expense of two to four cents per barrel. 
When this plan for preparing corn meal shall be 
fully understood, corn will be worth more to eat and 
to ship than it is for whiskey. Circulars will be sent 
free on application, and all the necessary information 
given with great pleasure to those who wish to know 
more about this process. I can send samples of meal 
and hominy like the above to those who wish to see 
that it can be prepared in such a manner that it will 
keep sweet, and save the necessity of going to mill 
twice in a week in order to have good sweet meal. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. H. G. BuLkiey. 


WHAT OHIO FARMERS NEED. 


Although in the art of agriculture, as in other 
things, most improvement comes from the efforts and 
‘enterprise of individuals, yet there are some things 
which can only be accomplished by the people, in a 
joint or public capacity. And here let me say, that 

farmers have never asked enough. Having more power 
than any other class of community, they have acted 
‘the least. They have acted as if they thought mod- 
esty was as much a virtue for farmers, as it is for 
‘women. Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, Manufactu- 
rers and Bankers, have had laws passed for their spe- 
cial benefit, but I know of none for farmers, save the 
proceeds of public shows, given to the agricultural 
‘funds. Let me suggest two or three things which 
might be done. 
| First. You need a general survey of Agriculture, 
done by authority of the State, at short intervals.— 
This survey will require an office of agriculture, cre- 
ated by the State ; but it would cost very little, and 
the result would enable you to ascertain the relative 
progress or decline in each branch of agricultural in- 
dustry. The law requiring assessors to return the 
wheat and corn crops has been very useful, and should 
be extended to all other productions, and thus produce, 
as I have suggested, an Agricultural Survey. 
Secondly. You need more support, both State and 
individual, to Agricultural Societies. Already these 
Societies have done much, and excited a spirit of em- 
\ulation, and a desire for excellence, which is rapidly 
improving the breeds of animals, and will extend to 
jal! branches of farming. 
| Thirdly. You need in each county of the State an 
| Agricultural School ; not a College, not a model farm, 
“neither wholly practice or theory ; but a School where 
|may be taught the elements of those arts and sciences, 


| 


which are essentially necessary to good farming. In 
such a School should be taught Agricultural Chem- 
\istry, the nature and nutrition of plants ; the Natural 
| History, the breeding and food of animals ; the origin 
|and native climate of fruits and grains; the influence 
\of climate on the improvement of animals and vege- 
|tables; the analysis of soils ; the qualities of different 
| kinds of food ; the geology of the State ; the economy 





Eprtrors Onto Cuctrvator :—The use of corn meal | of a farm in the application of labor, and the different 
and hominy as wholesome and palatable articles of 


| kinds of agricultural machinery. Such an Agricultu- 
‘ral School would cost but little, while its favorable 
|influence on the sons of farmers, on agriculture, and 
on the county, could only be counted by millions.— 
From E. D. Mansrietp’s Address at Highland Co, 
Fair, Oct., 1854. 





Rash oaths, whether kept or broken, often produce 
guilt. 
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DEEP CULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 


d Eprrors On1o Cuttivator :—Some persons have | 
supposed that the water used in irrigation must be| 
poured upon the plant, or made to overflow it, or at | 
least overflow the ground ; whereas, the water should 
pass up through the soil by means of capillary attrac-| 
tion, thus supplying moisture in nature’s own way, and 
in nature’s own quantity. It is true that showers are | 
beneficial on the leaves occasionally ; but the greater 
portion of the water soaks into the soil, to be returned 
to the plant as it needs it by the capillary tubes. | 
I have a piece of ground of about two acres, on) 
which I have been making some experiments the past | 
season, having a stream of water from a spring pass-| 
ing through it. I plowed the ground (which was sod) | 
in May last, into lands ten to twelve feet wide, and | 
four furrows deep, by throwing each successive furrow 
on the top of the last, thus placing the sod at the bot-| 
tom and the mellow dirt on the top, and breaking it up | 
near twenty inches deep. By the way,I think much 
of this mode of subsoiling, as mine was all done with, 
one pair of small horses. The dead furrows or ditches | 
between the different lands were cleaned out with the | 
hoe, and were filled with water at such intervals as it | 
has been found necessary during the summer for the | 
purpose of irrigation. The water was not permitted | 
to overflow or run off, but settled into the soil, and | 
supplied the plants by capillary attraction. 
The result has been very satisfactory. All kinds of | 
roots are surprisingly large and beautiful ; and not- | 
withstanding the season has been so dry that nearly | 
all the gardens in the town have been ruined with the | 


beets on these beds that will measure over feet in cir- 
cumference, and nearly as long, with carrots, parsnips 
and other vegetables in proportion. 

One square bed of strawberries, set in hills eighteen | 
inches apart, and transplanted about the middle of May | 
last, produced more than half a bushel of berries that | 
we kept an account of, besides what were eaten from 
the vines and destroyed by the birds. Some of the 
berries measured three and a half inches in circumfer- | 
ence. 

From one bed that contained nine square rods, or | 
one-eighteenth of an acre, have been sold about $60 | 
worth of vegetables during the summer. Besides, the 
quality of the vegetables has not been inferior to the 
quantity. Vegetables grown quickly, and without be- 
ing retarded by drouth, are far more healthy and pal- 
atable. H. G. Burktey. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 





PLAN OF AN ICE HOUSE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Will you be so kind as to pub- 
lish in the next number of the Cultivator, the best | 
plan for the construction of a convenient family Ice | 
House? I am aware that several plans have hereto- 
fore been published, but the publication of a pian, 
would, at this time, be very acceptable to many of 
your readers. Very respectfully, O. T. Fisnnack. 

Batavia, Nov., 1854. 

AnsweER.—In our last year’s volume for Sept. Ist, 
p. 266, we gave pretty full directions for constructing 
an Ice House, and our subsequent observation has not 
led us to advise differently. Since the receipt of the 
letter above, we have consulted with a gentleman, ice 
merchant of this city, who having exhausted his own 
stock during the unprecedented heat of last summer, 
in pursuit of ice under difficulties, visited the estab- 
lishments of Cleveland, Sandusky, Detroit, &c. 

He reports that the most successful plans are those 
where the house is almost entirely above ground.— 
The floor should be of boards, and no current of air 
admitted below, while at the same time the water 
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immediately. For the rest, let the apartment be, say 
twelve feet square, with double walls, well packed be- 
tween with dry saw dust or tan bark, and secured 
against the burrowing of rats or mice. Leave a hole, 
say four inches square, in the roof for ventilation.— 


| Have a second roof, ten or twelve inches above the 
first, to break off the sun’s rays, and let both roofs 


project well beyond the walls. Grade the earth out- 
side so that surface water will run off. Let the en- 
trance be through two small close fitting doors, one on 
the outer the other on the inner wall, and placed well 
up from the ground. 

In putting in the ice, let it be cut in large square 
blocks, and packed as closely as possible, the whole 
well cone with very thin pine shavings, or if these 
can not be had, with clean saw dust, or even straw. 

The best situation for an ice house is a shaded one, 
ora northern exposure, and upon dry soil, free from 
steaming vapors.—Eps. 


PLAN OF A COW STABLE. 


Friexps anp Frrenpty Reapers :—I will submit a 
plan of a cow stable, with the most approved or best 
plan for feeding and stabling milking cows. To an- 
swer every desirable object, experience teaches me 
that this is the neatest method of stabling them. I 
put this plan in practice, and am sure that nothing 
that I ever saw previous or since for this purpose, has 
little comparison with it for neatness. 

Have an entry between two rows of stalls, if you 
ave cows to require it, or one row at your pleasure, 
and fix your stables as follows: The partition is to 
be tight at bottom, two feet up, by the side of the feed 
box ; this should be 24 or 3 feet wide, and 3 feet at 
least in length, with a tight bottom as well as all 
around. The right hand side must be so high as to 
prevent them from eating over, leaving the front of 
the box low enough for them to eat handy, with a rope 
halter on them fastened to a post at the corner of the 
feed box, so as to let them stand back to eat out of 
the feed box ; and this keeps them well back only 
when they wish to lay down, and then they step for- 
ward and Jay down by side of feed box, where it is en- 
Be sure to put these feed boxes in the 
left hand corner of the stall ; this puts the cow handy 
for milking. 








Entry way in front of Stalls. 
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Partition. 
Partition 
Partition. 


To bow a cow in one position and keep her there, 
is worse than dirty, for it is confining them in what 
their dainty wishes are opposed to, for cows in general 
are cleanly, and choice of where they lay down, unless 
they are educated to dirt by their owners. 

Howard Co., Ind. Rosert Jounson. 


Remarks.—Friend Johnson does not give us the 
width of his stalls, which we presume cannot be less 
than five or six feet. His plan is no doubt neat and 
comfortable for cows, but takes more space than farm- 
ers like to spare, if they have many cows.—Ebs. 





Surrotk Pics ror Onro.—We learn that Col. Sher- 
wood, of Auburn, N. Y., has sold to an Ohio purchaser 
the pair of Suffolk pigs exhibited by him at the N. Y. 
State Fair, for $100. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, | Grain Winnowers.—William Moore, of Belleville, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to Ohio: I claim the arrangement of riddles around a 
' ieedatie 15, 1854 | perpendicular fan, so that grain can pass over each 
Se ee ; and be acted upon at any desired point by wind from 

[From the Scientific American.) /said fan, as described and represented. 
WT seeene WM acartes:<BBeces D. Wells, of Morgan- EXcavaTor AND DITCHING Prow.—C. A. Robbins, 
town, Va.: I claim the construction of the rubber with | of Iowa City, lowa : I do not claim aseries of endless 
a flange at the bottom, as set forth. aprons for conveying the earth into carts or wagons, 


Stitediiniay ten: dandeliak les tad ive Bim irrespective of forming one or more of them adjusta- 
MACHINERY FOR SOFTENING "MP A} X.—-IL0D- | bie for they have bee ay] ] d 

; : , y have been previously used. 
ert Boyack, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: [ do not claim . P y 


the flated rollers L Wily ‘Whale Viena hae But I claim the employment or use of the vertical 
woth - * ers separately, for they have been pre-| recisrocating cutter, C, arranged substantially as 
i used. 


I clai satan Gib. he &e..b f shown, for the purpose of cutting the earth into sods 
Ad: ou + oe | pep ye ae = Fog ga 4 x ng or pieces for the purpose of rendering the earth easy 

ciprocating plate, having a slot through it, and work- | of removal, either by hand or by endless aprons. 

ing between two pairs of fluted rollers, the flax or 


hemp passing between the two pairs of rollers,and| Gnrarn any Grass Harvesters.—Jacob Swartz, of 
through the slot in the plate, and operated upon by Buffalo, N. Y.: [ claim, first, the application to the 
the plate and rollers, as shown andedescribed. ‘driving or vibrating of the cutter bar of the crank, E, 
Grain Wixnowers.—Joseph Barker, of Honesdale, | pitman, m, togele levers, j 4, hinged lever, P, and rod, 
Pa.: I claim the combination of the conical hopper, | N» for the purpose of giving four reciprocating motions 
C, circular screens, D G, with inclined sides, or of |t© the cutter bar, for every revolution of the crank 
conical form and fan, F, the above parts being con- | Shaft, substantially as described. 
structed and arranged substantially as shown, and for | I also claim so hinging the cutter and guard tooth 
the purpose set forth. | bar to the machine, by means of the hinged pieces, O 
Corn SHELLERs.—Samuel Gumaer, of Aurora, Il.: jand Q, es that it a and fall in parallel mae, 
I do not claim the sectional brakes, but I claim, first, peg reo for cutting grain or grass, substantially 
the carrying up of the ears of corn from the hopper | " 
against the brake, d, by means of the rotation of the | 7 
cylinder where the larger portions of the ears are first) Azour Hepainc.—A subscriber in Richland county, 
reduced preparatory to their being finally divested of | writes : “I have 30 or 40 rods of fence to make through 
the grains, as described. a swamp, where in time of high water the creek backs 
Corn Sxetters.—J. P. Smith, of Hummelstown, | on to the ground from a foot to eighteen inches. I 
Pa. : I do not claim to be the inventor of a concave | would like to know if I could raise an Osage orange 





cylinder, as the same has been in use before ; nor the | hedge on it by throwing up a ridge,—but I have fears 
coiled spring, o o, and guide, n n n. | that the frost would throw out the plants in winter.” 
But I claim, first, the jointed shelling bars, having | If the ground is of good quality—not a cold clay, 
rests, and springs, in combination with the coiled|nor too muckey, and not generally saturated with 
spring and guides, water, except in times of freshets, there would be no 
Second, I also claim the vibrating feeder operating —— in a a hedge 5 as —~ eae ae 
substantially as set forth. oves moist and rich ground, especially if deep and not 
Potato Diccers.—I. W. McGaffey, of Philndel- |)? er Golcunibeun Bagel Sunt eer vreumia on 
phia, Pa.: I claim arranging two endless chains of | : - 
elevators, 1 J, on drums, which have their axles stand- |‘W° semen bo Fe better than any other —— 
ing at right angles, or nearly so, to the screen and ‘shrub with which we are acquainted, unless a native 
digger, and having the elevators of one of said chains | of swamps. ld be. if th di 
come opposite the spaces between the elevators of the | Our plan would be, if the ground is not too wet, to 
other chain, sustantially as described. | make a broad ridge, by plowing or digging, say 12 or 
Cu.ttrvatTors.—Wnm. Bancroft, of Whiteford, O. : | A i. oy a “7 ord t 7 ill a te that 
bo . ] ’ 2s oF | , » Ww 
I am aware that a triangular knife like mine has been | euch eit x aac resure“guud arom two pone. fe 
used. . on : d . . 
_— , .,. |Plants, in the spring, and set them in a single line 
But what I claim is the method of making the knife about eight inches apart, in the middle of the ridge, 
Ss tanand ceatinots, f coh as en standard, c, pressing the earth firmly on tothe roots. Such plants 
’ ’ ' | will become too firmly rooted, before winter, for the 
Curtivators.—Job Brown, of Lawn Ridge, Ill. : I | frosts to heave them out. Or if danger is apprehend- 
claim the combination of the angular shaped frame, a | ed, place chip dirt or saw dust, several inches thick, 
a’, (having the two pieces,a and a’, united at their along the row, on the setting in of winter. Twoyear 


forward ends into a tongue) with the long standards, old plants can be procured for about $5 per 1000. 
d d’, e e’, and short standards, h h’, in the manner and 


for the purposes set forth. ——— 


PLows.—Jonathan Hibbs, of Tullytown,Pa.: Tam} Water Fitters.—O. Saulay has made the follow- 
aware that a vibratory or rocking shaft, armed with ing improvement in filters, for which he has taken 
teeth, and caused to act by the direct agency of the measures to secure a patent. A suitable cylindrical 
plowman, has been heretofore employed to produce | vessel is divided into two filtering parte, one of which 
similar results, but the action of this is necessarily in- | contains charcoal dust and the other clean sand, &c., 
termitted and uncertain, and it is therefore entirely | for purifying the water. The water is admitted at the 
unlike my invention, which acts constantly and inde- bottom of the vessel, and flows upwards and over the 
pendent of the hand of the attendant. top, and falls pure and limpid ina reservoir. The im- 

I claim combining with the plow the revolving weed pure and fore.gn substances can in thie manner be 
clearing rollers, armed with teeth or spikes, said roll- | washed out at the bottom in a concentrated state, with 
ers being operated automatically by a wheel attached |very little water, thus affording an easy means of 


to the back part of the plow, in the manner and for keeping the filter in a proper condition for purifying 
the purposes substantially as described. ithe water.—Scientific American. 
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We are frequently inquired of for a portable Hay Press, and the transportation of fodder has become so 
much a matter of profitable business, that such an implement could be used to advantage in all sections 
where there is a surplus for market. We took particular notice of a new invention, while at the N. Y. State 
Fair at Seratoga, last year, which combines so much of strength and simplicity, that we do not hesitate to 
commend it as a reliable machine. The proprietor was at the Ohio State Fair this fal!, with a model, which we 
hope was carefully examined by our farmers, who may find a new source of profit in shipping off their surplus 
hay, and exercising more prudence in saving a great variety of other fodder equally available for home use, 
which is now mostly suffered to go to waste. 

The above engraving is a representation of Dederick’s Horizontal Press, which is described as follows : 

B B are the Upper Doors open for the reception of the hay. J K are the Levers, which, being drawn down 
by a system of ropes and pullies, press the Follower forward on the hay or other material with a power which 
is alike simple and tremendous. C is a Side Door partly open, (the upper part of the bale, just ready for 
coming out, being seen behind it.) There is another such door on the other side, so that the bale can be 
taken from either side of the Press at pleasure. By the capstan, (also a new invention,) the Follower is 
operated either way without the horse either being taken from it or changing his direction, going round 
eight times to make the bale and twice to draw back the follower. With two men and a horse it will bale, 
according to the No., from six to eight tons of hay per day. For transportation they are taken apart. With 
the accompanying directions, they can be put together again, all ready for operation, in a few hours. With- 
out being loaded on a wagon, or in any way taken apart, it can be moved from one field or farm to another, 
by a pair of horses or oxen, drawing it as they would a sleigh upon its own shoes, attached underneath. 








sizes, and are sold at nearly the same relative prices. 
facturers, Albany, N. Y. 


Weight. 

No. 0, af ft. wide, 5 ft. 8 in. high and 15 ft. long, 2,000 
1,3 5 ft. 3 in. 14 1,850 

2, 34 5 12 1,700 
3,3 ft.3in. 5 12 1,650 


Weight of Sizes of Bale. 
Bale. On Sides. Length. Price. 
Ibs. 500 lbs. 2 ft. 4in. by 2 ft.6in. 4 ft. 6 in. $175 00 


400 2ft.4in. 2ft.6in. 4 165 00 
300 2 2 ft.6in. 3ft.10in. 14000 
250 2 2 ft.3in. 3ft.10in. 13000 


The manufacturers are also furnishing Vertical Stationary Presses, which turn out bales of about the same 


For particulars, address Deering & Dickson, Manu- 





Taree Crops or Fruit 1x One Season.—There is 
a pear tree in the garden of Mr. Seth Williams, near 
Field’s corner, Dorchester, which bears three crops of 
P fruit the present season. It blossomed for the first 
crop in May, the second in June, and for the third in 










July. The branches are all one kind of fruit, and it 
strikes us that this is a singular freak in pomology.— 
South Boston Gazette. 


Corn Cozs.—Permit us to advise you not to sell 
your corn on the cob, but have it shelled, and keep 
the cobs for your cattle. By crushing and steaming 
the cobs, when mixed with cut straw or hay, they 
make an admirable mess for dry cattle, and if a 
quart of meal be added toeach mess given, and made 
into slop, a milch cow will thrive well, and contribute 
: generously to the pail.—Am. Farmer. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS! 


Our Svupsscripers are reminded that one number 
more will complete the volume, and according to our 
custom, all subscriptions run out with the year, and 
payment must be made for the coming year in ad- 


vance, or the papers will stop—as we cannot keep | 


accounts with subscribers so widely scattered. 


How to do it.—Call on three of your neighbors, 
whether present subscribers or not, and ask each of 
them to hand you 75 cents—then enclose a $3 bill, 
with the names, ina letter to us, or ask the Post Mas- 
ter to do it. and that will pay for four copies for the 
year. 

A still better way.—Mount your horse and take a 
ride among the farmers of your township, and pick us 
up aclub of nine or more subscribers, ‘at 67 cents 
each,) then you will secure a package of our choice 
seeds, and at the same time confer lasting benefit on 
the whole neighborhood. 


Do it soon.—Send early, so that there may be no 
stoppage of your papers at this time, while you have 
leisure to read, and and that we may judge how large 
an edition to print for the coming year. 


“It is hard times,” you say, and money is scarce.— 
We know it, and that is the reason why we need an 
increase of our subscription list, for the cost of paper 
and printing is greater than ever before. It is also 
the reason why you and your neighbors have greater 
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to subscribe at the club price, and remitting subscrip- 
tions tous. The terms for the coming year will be 
the same as heretofore—$1 single ; 4 copies for $3 ; 
and 9 copies for $6. 

+ tee +) - 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Convention of delegates from the Coun- 
ty Societies, in connection with the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, will be held in this city on Wednesday, the 
6th of this month. At this meeting five members of 
the State Board are to be elected ingplace of the fol- 
lowing, whose term of service expires on that day: 
R. W. Steele, of Montgomery Co. ; J. T. Worthing- 
ton, of Ross Co.; J. G. Gest, of Greene Co. ; W. H. 
Ladd, of Jefferson Co. ; and David McIntosh, of Port- 
age Co. 

(The following members hold over till next year: 
Jas. L. Cox, of Muskingum Co.; R. W. Musgrave, of 
Crawford Co. ; Jos. Suilivant, of Franklin Co. ; Buck- 
ley Stedman, of Cuyahoga Co.; J. K. Greene, of 
Hamilton Co.) 

Other business of much importance, pertaining to 
the location and management of the State Fairs, and 
affecting the progress of agriculture generally in Ohio, 
will come before the meeting: so that itis to be hoped 
that every County Society will not only be represent- 
ed, but take pains to send her best man as a delegate 
—one who is well posted in regard to the wants and 
sentiments of the people, and a warm friend of im- 
provement. 

The permanent location of the State Fair, is one of 
the most important subjects likely to be discussed at 
this meeting. We know not what new arguments 
may be adduced in favor of this project, but we under- 
stand that some difficulty in regard to the railroad ac- 
commodations for future State Fairs, will lead to the 
consideration of various modifications of the present 
system of holding such exhibitions. 

: ERNEE ve 
| Tue Meetinc or THe Onto Pomotocicat Society, 
to be held in this city on the 5th of this month, 
should be remembered and attended by Nurserymen 
and Fruit growers from all parts of Ohio especially. 
Besides being of much service in correcting the 
names and testing the merits of the different kinds 











need of the Cuttivator than formerly. You need of fruits, much valuable information will no doubt 
more knowledge, how to raise good crops and avoid in- 'be elicited on fruit culture, diseases, injurious insects, 
jury by drouth, insect, blight, &c., what kinds of crops | &c., and opportunity is afforded for those engaged in 
and culture are best adapted to your soil, what breeds this branch of culture to become better acquainted 
of stock are best for your purpose, and what is likely with each other. Persons having good assortments 
to be the state of the markets, &c., just the kinds of |of apples, and who may not be able to attend, are 
information that this paper is designed to give; and,|requested to send specimens of their fruits, with 
in fact, you can’t afford to do without it, these hard | names, to the care of M. B. Barenam, Columbus. 
times ! | Mr. Barry, of the Horticulturist, is expected to be 

No increase of price! While many of our contem- Present at the meeting, with some specimens of late 
porares are raising the price of their publications, we | Pets &c., from Rochester, N. Y. 


shall stick to the old price and trust you to make it! Acricvtrurat Eprtors Stoorinc'—James W. 
up, in the greater number of subscribers. Grimes, (late editor of the Towa Farmer,) has con- 

Notes of all the Ohio Stock Banks, and branches of | sented to take the office of Governor of the Hawk Eye 
the St»te Bank, together with specie paying banks in | State, and Simon Brown, of the New England Farm- 
other States, may be remitted to us in payment of |er, comes down to the chair of Lieut. Governor of the 
subscriptions, at our risk. old Bay State. Brother Peters, of the Wool Grower, 

Cuoice Seeps will again be distributed during the |allowed himself to run for the N. Y. Legislature, but 
coming winter to such of our friends as make up | WS fortunate enough to be beaten by Ambrose Ste- 
clubs and remit subscriptions for the Cultivator.— | Vs, the cattle man. 


Quite a number of new vegetables, melons, &c.,| Corn anp Cos Mitt.—( To J. K.)—We know of 
were discovered by us at the Eastern Fairs the no better mill of the kind for farm purposes, than that 
present season, of which seeds will be procured for | called the “ Little Giant,” manufactured by Scott & 
this purpose ; and those who make up and send | fYedges of Cincinnati, and lately advertised in this pa- 
clubs the earliest will stand the best chance. iper. It was exhibited in operation at the recent State 

Post Masters and Mercnants dealing with farm- | Fair, and was much admired by spectators. We in- 
ers, can render especial service, by showing a speci- | advertently omitted to speak of this and several other 
men of the paper to their customers, and inviting them | machines in our remarks on the Fair. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. (sults to the public; and individuals having suitable 


American Catrie Doctor ; containing the necessary | 


information tor preserving the health and curing the 
diseases of Oxen, Cows, Sheep and Swine, with a 


great variety of original recipes, and valuable infor- | 


mation in reference to Farm and Dairy manage- 
ment ; whereby every man can be his own cattle 
doctor. The principles taught in this work are, 
that all medication shall be subservient to nature ; 
that all medicinal agents must be sanative in their 
operation, and administered with a view of aiding 
the vital powers, instead of depressing, as hereto- 
fore, withthe lancet and poison. By G. H. Dapp, 

M. D., Veterinary Practitioner, author of “ Anatomy 

and Physiology of the Horse,” &c. C.M. Saxton, 

N. Y., 1854. 

This is a new and cheaper edition of an excellent 
book first published in 1851. We love to commend 
the teachings of Dr. Dadd, and we are sure if the poor 
brutes could speak, they would vote him the freedom 
of every barn yard and horse stable in the countrf. 


Cuttivarion OF THE STRAWBERRY, with a description 
of the best varieties ; also, notices of the Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Grape ; 
with directions for their cultivation and the selec- 
tion of the bestvarieties. By R.G. Parvez. New 
York, C. M. Saxton, 1854. 

The author of this little work is a very successful 
amateur cultivator of the fruits he Cescribes,and knows 
by personal experience the truth of what he writes. 
His directions are plain and practical, and his book is 
one of great value to the horticultural world. 

(<> For both the above works we are under obliga- 
tions to S. H. Burr & Co., Booksellers of this city, 
who have lately removed from the Journal buildings 
to a few doors south of the Neil House. 


First Lessons 1n CuHemistry, as applied to Agricul- 
ture. Designed for the use of Schools. By J. Em- 
Erson Kent, A. M., M. D. Boston, Dayton & 
Wentworth, 1854. 

This is a laudable attempt to simplify and arrarge 
the elementary principles of agricultural chemistry and 
geology, so as to facilitate the introduction of these 
sciences in common schools. The design is similar 
to that of * Warings’ Elements of Agriculture,” and 
in some respects we think it superior to that work ; 
but like many other scientific men of the present day, 
we notice that the author has not fully kept pace with 
the progress of agricultural science for the past ten 
years, and hence he adopts some errors that were 
prevalent among authors of the previous decade. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE New HampsHike AGRICULTURAL 

Society, for 1853. 

This is a well printed volume of 400 pages, for 
which we are indebted to James O. Adams, Secreta- 
ry. The book contains valuable information, embod- 
ied in the reports of judges at the several fairs, besides 
the speeches and remarks at the State Fair, and sev- 
eral scientific essays. 

Treatise on ArtiFiciaL Fish Breepinc. Including 
the Reports on the subject made to the French Acad- 
emy and French Government, and particulars of the 
Discovery as pursued in England. Translated and 
edited by W. H. Fry. Illustrated with engravings. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1854. 

This discovery is treated as a matter of great public 


| water for the purpose, might by this means raise their 
own fish for the table as easily as they now do poul- 
try. We see it stated in the papers, that Drs. Ack- 
ley and Kirtland, of Cleveland, have tried the experi- 
ment of artificial fish breeding with success. 


Tue American Cottace Buitper ; a series of Designs, 
Plans and Specifications, from $200 to $20,000, for 
Homes for the People. By Joun Buttock, Archi- 
tect, Civil Engineer, and Editor of “The Rudiments 
of Architecture and Building, &c. New edition, re- 
vised. Stringer & Townsend, N. Y. 

This is a handsome and useful book—worth many 
times its cost to any person intending to build or im- 
prove a dwelling house, and well calculated to assist 
in creating a correct taste in regard to the embellish- 
ments as well as conveniences of country dwellings. 
Most of the designs will be thought rather too fanciful 
for farmers’ dwellings, especially for plain working 
farmers, but even such may derive many valuable 
hints from the book. The chapters on warming and 
ventilation, drainage, painting, &c., are especially 
serviceable, and the remarks on “ Artists and the Ar- 
tist’s calling,” should be read by every body. 

AvprEss, delivered before the North Carolina State 
Agricultural Society. By Hon. Kenneth Rayner, of 
Hertford, Oct., 1851. 

Appress, before the Montgomery Co., Md., Agri- 
cultural Society, at Rockville, Sept., 1854, by C. P. 
Holcomb, of New Castle, Del. Such speeches as 
both these, will bear reading over more than once. 

Our Literary Excnances.—Our farmer folks who 
have the means, wil! not think of getting along with 
only an agricultural paper. Of course they will take 
their own county paper—if it is fit to be taken,—and 
if they are religious people, they will want their 
Church paper, &c. Independent of all these they may 
afford a treat in the way of Magazine or Folio. For 
family reading, we class first, “ Arthur’s Home Ga- 
zette,” weekly, from which is made up the “ Home 
Magazine,” monthly, by T. 8S. Arthur, Phila., each $2 
ayear. Then we have the Saturday Evening Post, 
weekly, Phila., by Deacon & Peterson, a large and 
entertaining sheet. We do not see how any one of 
fine literary taste can d: without the Home Journal, 
weekly, by Morris & Willis, of N. Y., $2 a year. Its 
clean face and sparkling gems of thought, always give 
‘us a refreshing sense of the beautiful. From L. Scott 
& Co., 97 Fulton st., N. Y., we have Blackwood and 
the London Quarterly. These publishers furnish also 
ithe Edinburgh, North British, and Westminster Re- 
|views, each $3 a year. Our Cincinnati neighbors 
isend us the Columbian and Great West, filled with 
‘news and miscellany. The Doliar Weekly Times, 
'whose mission seems to be to hunt down Roman 
Catholics. The Commercial—wide awake upon the 
scent of news, and abounding in stores of wit and wis- 
dom. The Genius of the West, by Coggeshall, is sti}l 
looking up, and bids fair to hold out. Howard Dur- 
|ham has launched The New Western, a counterpart of 
\the Genius ; the initial number makes a fair show.— 
The Western Home Visitor, late of Mt. Vernon, has 
been removed to this city, and we hope the result will 
_prove that the capital of Ohio can furnish a good lite- 
\rary paper. Higgins is a persevering publisher, and 
ithe Visitor looks all the better for the change of loca- 
'tion. For the little folks, Jenn1e always jumps for the 


benefit in France and England, where it is practised | Little Pilgrim, by Grace Greenwood, Phila., monthly, 
under the direction aad patronage of government, and |50 cents, and Lu’ chooses the Student, N. A. Calkins, 
is beginning to work its results in stocking rivers and |N. Y., monthly, $1 a year. Both of these are capital 
lakes with the finest species of fish, where few or none publications, and the children will be all the better for 
have before existed for many years. reading them. 


In many parts of our own country this method may| (Notices of Publications concluded on 
also be practised, no doubt, with highly beneficial re- | 264. 


Sa. 
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| defy the vicissitudes of the climate. Hence as be- 
| tween the East and West, I have certainly envied 

Epirors On1o Cuttivator :—For years I have been | Eastern cultivators in one thing—the much more gen- 4 
satisfied that the blight in fruit trees, is, like the po-| eral prevalence of coarse sand or grit in their soils, 
tato rot and cholera, an atmospheric epidemic, and | ours being more generally clay, and hence not as con- 
most unquestionably and exceedingly infectious ; and | ducive to that great desideratum with all tree or farm 
also, that, (like those other epidemics,) it is more pre- | crops—an early, ripe, firm growth. Eastern timber for 
valent in some varieties and localities than in others. wagons and the like is I believe generally admitted to 
These are the only conclusions I have been able to | be superior to western. Draining and cultivation it 
arrive at with regard to the mysterious blight. But | must be will correct much of the rawness and stimu- 
these it will be seen offer a wide field for experiment | lating vegetable richness of our natural soils, and as 


BLIGHT IN FRUIT TREES. 








and successful efforts in its treatment. 














Those persons who have been most watchful to re- 
move the first and all appearances of the blight, have, 
so far as [ am acquainted, always suffered least. To 


our experiments with different varieties and modes of 
cultivation progress, we may confidentlye@xpect to see 
the pear even as frequently as at the East. As well 
talk of giving up the peerless potato, or the precious 


be sure, with large old trees, it is a troublesome task wheat, because sometimes diseased, as the pear! At 


to remove the diseased limbs, but when the blight ap- 
pears, we have only to take ourchoice. If the attack 
is of a mild character, the trees very large, and not 
the most blighty, it may be best to let it have its 
course, which however has never been our choice, 
though, having lived in a new country, we have never 
had very large trees. But if the disease is of a very 
destructive or malignant type, and our varieties 
blighty, we had better cut severely, or perhaps remove 
entirely, if we can thereby conquer the disease.-“In 
these blighty sorts the disease frequently breaks out 
every year, and spreads anew from them, while the 
others escape with barely a touch, and would.then be- 
come healthy if alone. In regard to cutting off, 
where practicable, as with small trees, we prefer to 
break off the limbs, for fear of communicating the dis- 
eased sap by the knife blade to healthy wood. We 
cannot think it a disease of the general circulation, 
but more local and gangrenous. That there may be 
a “frozen sap blight,” affecting the general circula- 
tion, I have no doubt, but I do not believe in frozen 
sap as the main cause of our prevailing blight, any 
more than in the insect theory. Trees filled with this 
diseased, frozen sap, must be more susceptible to any 
such epidemic than perfectly healthy trees. Doubt- 
less frozen sap, or in other words the excessive change- 
ableness of the weather in certain seasons operating 
on unmature sap, has killed many trees of itself, me- 
chanically or chemically, but it does seem quite as 
probable that the wholesale destruction complained of 
at certain periods in the West, was by the true blight 
in conjunction with the frozen sap. 

But is the blight infectious? If it be, the fact 
should be far more generally known and practiced 
upon. Why should it not be iffectious? If leaves 
are lungs, why may they not inhale disease and death 
when brought in immediate contact with them, as 
well as animals through their lungs? With animals 
or the human family, no fact is better understood in 
the treatment of many diseases than the importance 
of the entire and speedy removal of infected subjects 
or articles from those not infected. This is with me 
no less sound theory and practice in regard to the 
blight. For several blighty seasons we watched most 
carefully our trees, removing and burning at once ev- 
ery limb; and while our careless neighbors suffered 
severely, our losses all together would not amount to 
five dollars, and that too in many acres of trees.— 
Hence it has always seemed very wrong to allow the 
disease to be neglected at the outset until it gets a 
permanent foothold on a place. As to localities, it is 
generally allowed, I believe, that the blight is worse 
West than East. But why?! It is easy to attribute 
this difference to soil and climate, but who shall say 
how much is owing to the soil, which is measurably 
manageable, and how much to the climate, which is 
less under our control,—though after all we have 

thought that with the right kind of soil, that which 
} gave a mature, well ripened growth, we could almost 





all events, dwarf pears can be grown and brought 
into bearing almost as fast as the blight can kill them! 
But there are other sorts, the Seckel and some others, 


i on standards are quite hardy in resisting the 


blight ; and if need be, if there is no other way, we 
| will grow a race of new seedling Seckels, of all sea- 
| sons, that will yet with proper care defy the blight. 
| Who will give us a list of the very hardiest kinds of 
pears to withstand the blight ? 

As for apples, it is well understood, West, at least, 
that some sorts are comparatively speaking, blight 
proof; thus the Winesap, Early Harvest and Carolina 
June. (By the way, how could Mr. Elliott have 
thought this synonymous with the Bevan, which he 
describes as “ below medium, roundish flattened, flesh 
\firm, tough”) Then again the Lady Apple, English 
Russet, English Golden Russet and some others, are 
especially obnoxious to the blight. These sorts should 
be ascertained and avoided wherever the blight is 
feared. 

Bloomington, Ill., Oct , 1854. 

FARMERS’ CLUBS AND LIBRARIES. 

Eprtors Onto CuttivatTor :—The farmers of But- 
ler township, Montgomery county, O., have organized 
a “ Farmers’ Club ;” and, as such an association is en- 
tirely new here, they desire a little assistance from 
more experienced persons. It is desired, that those 
Clubs which have been in operation for some time, 
would furnish a catalogue of their Libraries ; or, which 
would be better, the Editors of the Cultivator would 
publish a catalogue of books for such Clubs, worth 
about fifty dollars. Do the Editors of the Cultivator 
hold themselves in readiness to fulfil the offers made 
to Clubs organized during the past winter? Our 
Club bids fair to be a large and interesting one, yet it 
is not strange that it should meet with some oppo- 
sition, as many of the farmers never heard of such an 
association before, and others, having heard of it, were 
afraid of making any inquiry concerning it, for fear of 
something not exactly right. So the world goes, and 
will go, as long as moon farming finds so many advo- 
cates, and so many men are unwilling to deviate in 
the least from the modus operandi of their fathers, 
right or wrong. But you are right, Messrs. Editors, 
and so we intend to be. Yours, &c., 

A. J. Stunps, Sec’y. 

Remarxs.—We are glad to hear that the farmers 
in some parts of our State are moving in the right di- 
rection for the prevention of hard times and bank 
panics. If every well settled township in Ohio had 
its Farmers’ Club and Agricultural Library, such im- 
provements would soon be effected in the art of pro- 
duction, as would double the surplus products of the 
State, and our farmers would become the intelligent 
and independent class which of right they ought to be. 

To the inquiry of our friend, we reply, our offer of 
last year is hereby renewed, and it will give us plea- 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CLASS AT OBERLIN. 


sure to be frequently called on for the donation.— 
Namely, we will give a full set of the Ohio Cultivator, | 






(ten volumes,) as a commencement of a library to any | 
township or neighborhood farmers’ club that may have | 
been organized within one year, having not less than | 
twenty members, one-half of them subscribers of the | 
Ohio Cultivator—provided that not less than $20 worth 
of other agricultural books be purchased or owned by 
the society, so as to make up a respectable library. 
We do not keep books for sale, (except volumes of 
the Cultivator,) but will cheerfully assist, if desired, in 
the select of books for farmers’ libraries. For 
hints on th® organization and management of Farm- 


Next week, (Dec. 4th,) is to be commenced the first 
experiment of the kind in the west—a system of inde- 
pendent agricultural Lectures, for, and to, farmers. 
Many literary institutions, east and west, have held out 
inducements of this kind, but for want of patronage or 
capacity, have failed to realize a beneficial result. We 
bring no charges of moral delinquency, but say frank- 
ly, that we believe in most cases, the Professors have 
mistaken their calling, and seized upon a popular idea, 
which, from its very simplicity and rationality, they 
were utterly incompetent to elucidate and enforce.— 


| We do not wonder at this. Our personal contact 
| with this class of scholars, long ago convinced us that 
; : /much of what they esteem essential in education, is 
The following list comprises such books as we| the sheerest misapplication of human endeavor. If 
should wish to include in a library for a farmers’ club,| there was ever a place or a time which called for such 
costing about $50. For a smaller library, some of the! an impracticable system of beating common sense 
higher priced books would have to be omitted. Some | from human heads, we are sure it is not upon this our 
variations from this list would need to be made to adapt) earth, in the year of grace eighteen hundred and fifty- 
the selection to the agriculture of certain districts of| four. 

country. as for instance, where cattle raising or sheep| The demands of our age are imperative for a live 
husbandry is the leading business, more works might | education ; and while we do not hastily yield our con- 
be added on these subjects, and others omitted ; 80/ fidence to every scheme which is suggested by this 
with reference to grain farming or dairy business, &c. | demand, we are awake to the progress of things about 


ers’ Clubs, see p. 37 this vol. O. Cult. 
Booxs ror A Farmers’ Liprary. 


1. Scientific Agriculture.. 








Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture...........eeeceees 50 
Elements of Agriculture, by Waring..........-.c0ecceceeeeees 7 
Johnston's Elements of Ag. Chemistry and Geology........... 1 25 
Johnston’s Lectures on Ag. Chemistry, &€.........60ceeeeeees 1 25 
The Progressive Farmer, by Nash.........-.0sceeeeeeeeeeees 50 
Liebig*’s Aninial Chemistry ......cccccccccccccccccccccsccccess 50 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault ............cceeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 00) 
Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures............+scceeeeeees 1 00) 
2. General and Practical Agriculture. } 
The Field Book of Manures, by Browne.........-.6cceeeeeeees 1 25 
Practical Agriculture, by Johnston. .... 0.6.6. ccceceeeeeeeenees 75 | 
The American Farm Book, by Allen. .........6 60660 ccseeeeeeee 1 00) 
Talpa, or Chronicles of a Clay Farm. ........+0sssceeeeceeenees 75 
Farm Implements, WPS. FT. THOME. . vc ccccescsccccsssccccnsce 1 00 
Stephens’ Book of the Farm, (English). ........+...eseeeeeeees 4 00 
Saxton’s Rural Hand-Books, (2 vols.).......ccseeseceeeeeeeees 3 00 


Agricultural Botany, by Darlington ...........seseeeseeceeeens 
Treatise on Insects, by Harris. ............ccceceeeeeeeeeceeee 
3. On Farm Stock, &c. 
Cattle, their Breeds and Management, by Youatt, &c 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, by Allen............... «adbuas 
Womat oth Be TAAIID 6 0.0550 0 00:00.000:00.00 coccecceccnccncecsesees 
Modern Horse Doctor, by Dadd. ..........c0.cccseeeeeeeeceees 
American Cattle Doctor, by Dadd. ..........-.ccccseeeeeceeees 
The Shepherd’s Own Book.........0.0cccssseeeeeeeeeneeeenes 
Canfield on Sheep, (Ohi0)........ cece cece cece ee eeeeeeeeeeees 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog. ....... 0... cceee cece ceeeeeeeee 
The Dairyman’s Manual, by Evans ...........6.seeseeeeeeeees 


4. On Poultry and Bees, 


The American Poultry Yard, by Browne..........60-sseeee eee 
Ornamental and Domestic Poultry, by Dixon & Kerr. 
The Bee Keeper’s Manual, by Miner..............+++ 








Weeks on the Honey Bee. .... 2.6.6 ccc ce ee cce cence eeeeeeeeens 
5. Orchard and Fruit Culture. 

American Fruit Grower, by Elliott, (Ohio)..........+.. eceeced 1 25 

The Fruit Garden, by Barry .......-..cseceeeeeeeesereeeceeees 1 25 

Cultivation of the Strawberry, yoy eee &c., by Pardee ..... 75 

The Grape and the Strawberry, by Buchanan, (Ohio).......... 50 

6. On Gardening and Rural Architecture. 

Kitchen Gardener, by Buist. ...........ce ese ee cee e eee eeeeenene 75 

Flower Garden Directory, by Buist ........-..secceeeeeeeeenes 1 25 

Book of Flowers, by Breck. ........6...s0eee8 bande i tedbcce dieu 75 

Landscape Gardening, &c., by Smith ........--ssseeeeeeesees 1 25| 
Rural Architecture, &c., by AlN. .... 6666s cece eee eeeeeeeeeens 1 25) 
American Cottage Builder, by Bullock, (neW).......++6seeeeees 1 50) 
Downing’s Country Houses. .... 606. ceeeceeeeesece renee eenees 4 00) 
Downing’s Rural Essays ....+.+seceeececeeeescseeseeeeeseeens 3 00 


Nore.—A deduction of 10 or 20 per cent. from the above prices is 
made by the booksellers, when an order amounts to $25 or $50.— 
Most of the foregoing books are published or for sale by C. M. Sax- 
ton, of New York, and can be ordered through booksellers in this or 
any other city. 





The culture of the Vine, it is said, will have to 
be abandoned in Europe. In Madeira they are up- 
rooting the vineyards. The disease of the grape in 
Europe is a speciéS”of mildew, another name for a 
fungous growth propagated by minute seminal par- 
ticles called sporules, received into the circulation 
of the vine and contained in its sap throughout the 
year. 








_we should try a judicious style of grade Shanghais. 


us, and none can rejoice more heartily, or lend a hand 
more freely than we will, to ensure the success of 


| honest and intelligent effort. 


Our farmer boys want something that they can com- 
prehend, and something that is within their means. 
We do not know of any thing better calculated to 
meet both these wants than the proposed school at 
Oberlin. At no place in Ohio can living be obtained 
more economically, while at the same time the pupils 
will enjoy facilities for instruction,in the use of rooms 
and apparatus, and through the labors of lecturers, 
fully equal to what can be made available in any of 
our large cities. Were it not that our every day du- 
ties at this season, positively forbid the idea, one or 
both the editors of the Cultivator would at once em- 
brace such a rare opportunity, and go into the whole 


75 | course, with the confident expectation of realizing far 
_ more in useful knowledge, than our outlay of time and 


money. 
But there are many young men who have no such 
hinderances, and even older ones would not find it 


/ amiss,—to such we say, go by all means. The labor 


and study of such a winter will return you a hundred 
fold, and the State will have cause to be proud of such 


|sons. To such she can safely commit the proprietor- 
| Ship of her matchless soil, and the civil interests of 


her people. 





Hen-quiries.—A subscriber in Allen county wishes 
to engage in the poultry business, and desires some 
person to inform him how to construct a good and 


| cheap hen house—to cost not over $25 or $30. He 


also wishes to know which is the best breed of poultry 
for laying and to raise for sale—but he does not say 
whether he means for sale in market for food, or for 
breeding. 

He had better purchase at some book store any one 
of the modern books on the breeds and management 
of poultry. As to the choice of breeds now-a-days, 
there are as many different opinions as there are dif- 
ferent breeds, and we will not take it upon ourselves 
to say which is best—especially which breed will be 
likely to sell best a year or two hence. It would be 
as easy to foretell what style of ladies’ bonnets will be 
fashionable at that time. For large size, good flesh, 
and early layers, we consider the Chinese varieties 
the best ; and were we to go into the hen business, 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Onro Journat or Epvucation, is getting to be 
a necessity among teachers, school officers, &c., and 
also furnishes much that is useful and instructive for 
family reading. Monthly, $1 a year. Address Dr. 
A.D. Lord, Columbus, O. 


American Hanp Boox of Ornamental Trees. 
Tuomas Meenan, Gardener. Phila., 
Grambo & Co. 

This is a useful little work for Nurserymen, Orna- 
mental Gardeners,&c. It contains descriptions of the 
principal trees and shrubs, native and foreign, suitable 
for pleasure grounds, &c., with directions for their 
propagation and culture. 


By 


Tue Prive, or Lire, by “ Lady Scott.” 
our folks have read this book, and report that it is a 
first rate story. Published by H. Long & Bro., 121 
Nassau st., N. Y., 384 pp., price 50 cents. For sale 
by J. R. Sutterly, Cleveland Depot. 


Tue Constitution. By W. Hickey, Seventh Edi- 
tion. The book is a perfect little omnibus of political 
information, and is one of the very best works distrib- 
uted by Congress. for which our thanks are due Hon. 
J. R. Giddings, M. C. 


eee e-- - 


Tue SprincriceLp Sweerstakes.—We have seen 
various reports of the relative standing of the compet- 
itors for the $500 sweepstakes, at Springfield. Mr. 
Lathrop of Mass., who was one of the judges, has pub- 
lished a statement, by which it appears that on the 
first ballot, three were for Mr. Clay of Ky., three for 
Dr. Watts of O.,and two for Mr. Meredith of Ia. As 
to the final disagreement of the judges, we have it from 
good authority, that the low state of the funds had 
something to do with it, and that the economic sug- 
gestion on this score came from Mr. Clay himself. 


-—-eco--—- 


HortTicutturaLt.—(1.) Where can roots of the Con- 
cord Grape be obtained! (2.) Have you any experi- 
ence with the Lawton Blackberry? (3.) How would 
it do to go south 50 or 100 miles for apple, peach, 
pear, plum and cherry trees, for transplanting here ? 
(4.) Are there nurseries in Ohio which you can re- 
commend for variety and quality of trees? (5.) Would 
it pay to go to Rochester or Syracuse to procure an 
assortment of 500 trees? Respectfully, 

Darke Co., Ohio, Nov., 1854. Joun»PaTTERson. 


Answers.—(1.) Hovey & Co., of Boston, we believe 
have the largest supply ; other eastern nurserymen 
have a few—price $5 per root. (2.) Yes; we re- 
ceived half a dozen plants from Mr. Lawton, last spring, 
by express, but being packed without moss, the roots 
were so dried when they reached us, that not one of 
them lived,—this is all of our “experience.” (3.) 
Very well, if you can get good trees by so doing ; but 
we do not know where a good assortment of good 
trees can be found thereabouts. (4.) None that we 
know of, where you can be sure of finding good trees 
of all classes of fruit ; the demand for trees having 
exceeded the supply (excepting apples) in this State 
for several years past. (5.) We should either go or 
send to one of those places. The only good lot of 
plum trees we saw in our late trip east, was at the 
nurseries of Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester.—Eps. 


ted 





Improvep Stump Extractor.—An improvement in 
machinery for extracting stumps has been invented 
by Edward Vaughn, of Alliance, Ohio, who has taken 
measures to secure a patent. The bearing of the 
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screw employed in this stump extracter is a half 
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isphere fitted within a concave plate ; the hub of the 
sweep for working the extracter has a projection rest- 
ing upon anti-friction balls, and the screw passing 
through a recess, is so apranged that the friction usu- 
‘allp attendant on operating it in ordinary stump ex- 
|tractors, is greatly reduced, and at the same time the 
iscrew is allowed to oscillate and conform to the line 
of pressure when out of a vertical line. This ma- 
\chine is made with a frame to be drawn on wheels to 
‘the field where the siumps are to be extracted, and is 
'made with devices whereby the wheels can be very 
readily attached and detached. There are also some 
other improvements embraced in this machime relating 
‘to the simplicity and convenience of working 
parts, such as the blocks and levers, &c., a correct 
idea of which cannot be communicated without en- 
gravings.—WScientific American. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 

















Here Wantep.—Many of our female readers have 
informed us that they derive much benefit and instruc- 
| tion from the pages of the Cultivator, and they wish 
that every farmer’s family in the country might have 
the advantage of its perusal. We hope this is the 
feeling of you all, and as good wishes merely, will not 
pay printers or paper makers, nor support editors, we 
would remind you that the time has come when you 
can do much to aid us, and extend the circulation of 
the paper. You can remind your husbands, fathers or 
brothers of the duty of renewing their subscriptions 
promptly, or you can perform this duty yourselves, now 
| that woman’s sphere is being extended. Several la- 
\dies of our Cultivator circle have been in the habit of 
canvasing among their neighbors, and they are gener- 
ally the most successful agents we have. B. & H. 


~+2.eoo 


CHEAP FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS FOR ROOMS. 


In our article on cheap furniture in the last number 
of the Cultivatior, the following paragraph was unin- 
tentionally omitted : 

Pretty window seats, oltomans, &c., are easily made 
by taking a box of suitable size and shape, turning it 
bottom up, cushioning with cotton, hair, moss, hay or 
old woolen rags, and covering it with remnants of 
carpeting, or cloth to suit the other furniture. Almost 
every family has some old boxes that might thus be 
turned to good account, making inexpensive seats that 
the family will greatly prefer to chairs, and giving an 
air of comfort and competence that will make home 
much more attractive. Do not make the seats too 
high or narrow, or the cushions too hard, and if for 
common use, cover with some modest color that will 
not show dirt readily. The boxes can be made with 
lids and hinges to hold wood, clothes, or other articles, 
if desired. 

Mrs. Cutler and others have from time to time given 
descriptions of ornamental articles that could be made 
at home easily ; to these we have a few to add. At 
the exhibition of the American Institute in New York, 
last fall, was a very beautiful centre table—home- 
made. A thick plank was cut into a circle of the re- 
quired size, and mounted upon a standard terminating 
in three feet. This was entirely covered with split 
acorns, put on in various fanciful designs, laid in glue, 
paint, or other cement, and the whole covered with 
two or three coats of varnish. The effect was very 
beautiful indeed. We have seen old picture frames 
fitted up in the same style, that were really elegant. 

An equally pretty and more delicate mode of orna- 
ment is made from the fresh cones of the pitch pine. 
Separate the scales and put on as you would acorns, 
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adeitiadinn'a the scales as ong are in nature. 
flower vases, picture frames, &c., can be cut from 
pasteboard, then if the cones are soaked in warm wa- 
ter, the scales can be sewed on with stout thread, 
then let the whole be varnished before the cones be- 
come shri.elled, and they will appear more plump per- 
manently. 
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“THE ESTHER INSTITUTE:” 


We have so often visited Schools and Seminaries 
that did not please us, because the mind seemed to be 
educated e expense of the body, that we are glad 
to record school where this is not the case. At 
the Esther Institute in this city while the mind is 
abundantly cared for, the principle seems to be under- 
stood and acted upon, that the condition of the mind 
is dependeant upon that of the body. 

Attached to this Seminary building, is a large yard 
well shaded with trees and screened from public view 
by a high close fence, and here is a complete appara- 
tus for out-door gymnastic exercises, and the ringing 
laugh and merry voices which often greet us, as the 
school is near our dwelling, show that it is not ne- 
glected. A spacious hall is also provided in the base- 
ment of the building for a play room in rainy weather, 
This is such an arrangement as we wish to see intro- 
duced into every Seminary in the land. 

This school is, so far as we know, in all ressects an 
exeellent one, and an honor to the capitol of our 
State. The course of study is a well selected and 
thorough one, the instructors able and experienced, 
and aided by abundant and costly apparatus ; the reg- 
ulations of the school are judicious, and the building 
admirably arranged. 

Proper attention is paid to ventilation, each story 
being sixteen feet high, and the rooms all furnished 
with ventilating flues. Plunge and shower baths, 
both hot and cold, are provided ; and the boarding pu- 
pils are not all compelled to occupy the same lodging 
apartment, as they often are, but two occupy each 
room. These items regarding health and comfort are 
so generally overlooked, even in our “best schools,” 
that permanent injury to the pupils is often the result. 

This Seminary is under the special management of 
Mr. Lewis Hevt, the enterprising proprietor, assisted 
by Miss A. W. Beecher, associate principal, and a 
number of other competent instructors. The high 
reputation the school has already attained, is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that the number of pupils on the 


catalogue for the two academic years since it was 


commenced, is 214. 
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LECTURES BY MRS. GAGE. 


Mrs. Gage was in Columbus last week, and gave) 
two lectures. The first, to a crowded and attentive 
audience, was on Temperance, and was mainly ad-| 
dressed to the women, depicting most vividly and feel-| 
ingly the sufferings they endured from intemperance, | 
and urging them to greater efforts for its overthrow. 
The second lecture was on the Needs of Woman, which | 
she considered under four heads, the need of physical 
health, of education, of independence, and of employment. | 
After the lapse of a week, we can give buta faint) 
outline of this lecture, which we wish every parent 
and guardian could hear, then we should hope that the) 
coming generation would be better fitted for the dis-, 
charge of their duties than the present. | 

She dwelt at some length upon the present feeble- 
ness and ill health of women ; showed how impossible 
it was for her to achieve anything noble or grand, or 
rightly perform the important duties devolving upon 
her sex, without health ; pointed to the mortality of 
infants, and the physical degeneracy of the race, as a 
consequence of feeble mothers. 
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It we would remedy this evil, and restore to woman 
the health and strength that should be hers, we must 
beyvin in childhood, and allow the little girl the same 
freedom of the out-door air to romp and play, as we do 
her brother; encourage not chide her for her rude 
sports, and as she grows up into womanhood, nut con- 
fine her too closely to her sewing and her books, or 
other “ feminine occupations,” and as she passes on 
through life, let health ever be seemed of more con- 
sequence than fashion, and we may yet see a race of 
healthy mothers and vigorous offspring. 

Under the second head, she contrasted the educa- 
tion of young men and women, asked how woman 
could be in any sense a companion for man, when she 
knew nothing about those things that interested him ; 
politics, stocks, exchange, scientific lore, nearly all 
indeed that he was absorbed in, was a sealed book to 
her. Women needed as much discipline of mind and 
as varied information, to rightly fulfil her duties,in the 
family circle and elsewhere, as man. Educate the 
mothers, if you would have all the children educated. 


But woman is so trammelled by law, by custom, and 
by fashion, that she cannot act out her own true na- 
ture; can neither be nor do what she should, or 
what is expected of her. Cultivate independence, or 
mothers will not dare educate their children physically 
as they should ; increase the education of woman, and 
her mind will become enlarged, and as a natural con- 
sequence, she will be more free and fearless, though 
not less womanly. 

Train the daughters to assist in their own mainte- 
nance, like the sons, and reward them as liberally ; 
allow the wife to earn, hold, manage and dispose of 
property like her husband ; let her have a purse of her 
own, so that she will not be compelled to ask her hus- 
hand for every sixpence which she expends for her 
own clothing ; make her independent, and let her cul- 
tivate independence of thought and action in herself, 
and she wil! be a better wife and mother—better in 
all the walks of life. 

Lastly, give woman the same freedom of occupation 
as man. She is not fitted for all spheres of action, 
neither is man ; yet no law forbids him to act the part 
of a wax doll in the parlor, to be milliner or mantua 
mnaker, or to measure tapes and ribbons behind the 
counter ; neither should law forbid her from entering 
auy sphere of labor she might choose—she could 
scarcely find one more unsuited to her sex than man 
has. Woman’s occupations are so much fewer than 
man’s, that she suffers in consequence. This is one 
of the greatest evils of our times, but is being in some 


| slight degree lessened. 


Mrs. Gage is an eloquent speaker, and her lectures 
are very impressive. She has now left for her west- 
ern home, but we hope the people of Ohio will again 
have the pleasure of hearing her at no distant day. 


- eee + 


“Tne Littte Pitertm.”—Thie very interesting and 
instructive little paper for the little folks, will com- 
mence its second volume with the New Year, and the 
publisher announces among the contributors for the 
coming year, some of the most famous writers of both 
England and America. such as H. W. Longfellow, Mar- 
tin F. Tupper, Mary Howitt, Miss Pardoe, Mrs. New- 
ton Crosland, J. G. Whittier, Henry Giles, Bayard 
Taylor, James T. Fields, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. 
Anna Cora Ritchie, (Mrs. Mowatt,) Anna H. Phillips, 
(Helen Irving,) Mrs. Francis D. Gage,and many oth- 
ers, all of whom will furnish original articles. Grace 
Greenwood is the editor, and will write almost exclu- 
sively for The Little Pilgrim. Terms, 50 cents a year 
for single copies, or ten copies for four dollars—paya- 
ble invariably in advance. Address. post-paid, Lean- 
der K. Lippincott, 60 South 3d st., Phila. 
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TEACHERS * BOARDING AROUND.” 


Mars. Barenam :—Will you allow me through your 
widely circulated “ Ladies’ Department,” (and in one 
sense of the word, educational,) to address a few 
words to those whose duty it is to hire district school 
teachers, and also to the teachers themselves ! 

In this part of the Western Reserve, female teach- 
ers are now mostly employed, for both summer and 
winter. To these I would say, let us “ strike”—not 
for higher wages, for they are rising, from a sense of 
undenied duty, but for steady boarding places! There | 
are but few of us who are really compelled to teach, | 
then why not take a bold stand, and say we will not | 
teach, and be driven around, so comfortless, “ from | 
pillar to post,” into every grade of society. There | 
are many families who are too poor to entertain any | 
company, but here the poor, worried teacher is com- | 
pelled to go, and make her home among those, who, 
even always accustomed to it, can hardly live. 


Change of diet is among the least of evils attendant 
upon “ boarding around.” Unaired “ spare beds,” are 
acknowledged to be certain generators of asthma, | 
lung fevers, coughs, &c. These are a teacher’s por- 
tion, unless placed in the same bed with two little 
ones, whom we love very much in their place, but not 
as bed-fellows. 

Then “ boarding around” is one constant visiting, 
which, every one knows, wears distressingly upon the 
nerves. There is no rest, no relaxation, no sabbatic 
quietude—always that strange, unnatural acting, which | 
soon wearies the mind and body. After a day of cares | 
and toils, you must sit just so long, head up, and feet | 
down, (prim, you know, “ike a school ma’am,’’) lis- | 
tening to the hostess’ tedious account of the awful | 
misusage of the next neighbor, (teachers’ ears and un- | 
derstandings must be capacious, for they are the safe 
into which all neighborhood disturbances are promis- 
cuously poured !) and the good man’s account of his 
prodigy of a boy, about whose genius you never dis- 
covered any thing remarkable, except with what pe- 
culiar dexterity he pinned a wingless fly. Tired as 
you are, there you must sit; no reading or writing. 
Can’t read, or you'll be termed unsocial, dull, and per- 
haps proud ; can’t write, because you ’ve neither pen, 
paper nor ink in your satchel, which is filled with what 
is absolutely indispensable. Muddy weather, perhaps 
—feet wet, (here allow me to recommend rubber 
boots, even for ladies,) no dry stockings, drabbled 
skirts, no clean dress. 

How much more justice a teacher does her pupils, 
when she has a comfortable boarding place, near the 
school house, and a little room of her own, where she 
can retire after school hours, and rest and calm her 
disturbed mind, against another day of duties ; set 
copies, solve difficult problems, (which would other- 
wise take the study hours,) study out enigmas of char- 
acters, and be prepared to begin on the following 
morning with renewed vigor. When a teacher has a 
steady boarding place, arrangements can be made so 
as to have meals in season, so she can be punctual to 
her hours, which is not always the case, particularly 
in winter, while boarding around. 


It is argued that a teacher should board among the 
parents, so as to discover the disposition of the pupils, 
and observe the manner of governing at home. This 
is needless ; their character, if watched narrowly, will 
soon discover itself in school, and at play-hours. And 
surely, we do not wish to use each parent’s govern- 
ment, as a criterion. It would not be amiss to visit 
each family, but even this is not wholly necessary. 

There is no other employment where the employed 
is expected to make her or his home in the manner of 
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a country school teacher. 
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“ Ah,” you answer, “they are hired by the commu- 
nity, and must expect to get their board trom those for 
whom they work.” 

Poor reasoning, that. As well expect the carpen- 
ter, who builds school houses and other public build- 
ings, to board around the district, or through the whole 
community who hires him. No, he receives pay suffi- 
cient to procure board where he chooses. 

We beg of the districts not to complain of their 
teachers, as long as this plan of “ boarding around ” 
is continued. Wonder who first proposed it! Wish 
we knew, don’t we, sister sufferers ? MatTILpIE. 


New Lundon, O. 
22eo oe -—_—_-_— Low 
HOW TO CURE HAMS, 


The following are the recipes for curing hams, fur- 
nished by the competitors to whom premiums were 
awarded for hams exhibited at the Maryland State 


| Fair, held at Baltimore the past week. 


No. 1.—For 1000 |bs. of meat, which has hung for 
several days after killing, take 3 pecks of Liverpool 
salt, 1} lbs. saltpetre, 3 pints molasses, 3 lbs. brown 
sugar, and } lb. cayenne pepper. Mix these ingre- 
dients together and rub the mixture on the meat well 
and thoroughly, both on the skin and flesh. Let it lie 
in the salt for about 5 or 6 weeks, hang up, and smoke 
with green hickory wood. J. Carrot, Watsn. 

No. 2.—For 1000 Ibs. meat, take § bushel fine salt, 
4 gallon best molasses, 3 lbs. brown sugar, 2} Ibs. 
saltpetre, pounded very fine, mix all the ingredients 
well together in a large washing tub, and rub the 
meat therewith until you absorb the whole quantity; 
the meat must be taken out of the cask once a week 
and rubbed with the pickle it makes; the two first 
times you take it out add at each time a plate full 
of alum-salt ; it ought to remain in pickle five or 
six weeks, or according to the size of the meat. 

W. H. Marriott. 

No. 3.—To 1500 Ibs. of pork take § bushel G. A. 
salt, } bushel fine salt, 2 Ibs. saltpetre, 4 lbs. brown 
sugar, } gallon sugar house syrup, } lb. Cayenne pep- 
per, well mixed and thoroughly rubbed on, especially 
about hocks, packed away in box or cask, with open- 
ing for brine to pass off, turned in 3 weeks, and at end 
of sixth week hung up and smoked with green hick- 
ory wood. Middlings, shoulders and hams all cured 
by same recipe. Mrs. Geo. Y. WorTHINGTON. 


—_—— 2. 2eer —— 


USES OF BEAUTY. 


Heart-throbs of Poesy ; 
Old storied walls : 
Tint beams of brilliancy 
When daylight falis ; 
Floods of wild melody 
Through palace halls ; 
Twilight mists on the deep, 
Keen stars above ; 
Woman’s sweet fellowship ; 
Holy home—Love ;— 
All that Earth preaches 
By Beauty, is given 
To train and to teach us, 
And mould us for Heaven. 
( Blackwood for October. 
The leaf-tongues of the forest, the flower-lips of the sod, 
The happy birds that hymn their rapture in the ear of God, 
The summer wind that bringeth music over land and sea, 
Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of songs to me: 
This world is full of beauty, like other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 
es (Gerald Massey, 
The cramp may be prevented by tying any kind of 
bandage round the leg immediately above the knee ; 
or it may be remedied by breathing forcibly, and 
taking long respirations, thus exciting the action of 
the Jungs, by which means the whole system will 
be animated, and perhaps in less than a minute the 
disorder will be abated, and the pain effectually re- 


moved. 
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Te REE FARMS FOR SALE.—THE SUBSCRI 
ber offers at private sale, three most desirable farms, situated 
in the vicinity of Newark, Licking county, Ohio, to wit : 

Ist. His CHERRY VALLEY Farm, on the old Columbus road, 
two miles west of Newark, containing two hundred acres, one hun- 
dred and forty of which are cleared. On this farm are two large 
young Orchards, two large new Frame Houses, a Smoke House, 
Barn, new Stable for fifty horses, Sheds, Chicken Houses, Hog Pens, 
&c., a large garden handsomely fenced in, and indeed every conve- 
nience and every luxury that can be desirable on a farm. This 
farm is in the highest state of cultivation, no labor or expense hav- 
ing been spared to render it a model farm in this, as in all other 
particulars. 

2d. His RICHLAND FARM, also known asthe Taylor or Fuller- 
ton farm, situated on the road to Hebron and the Ohio Canal, two 
miles from Newark, and containing 139 acres, one hundred of which 
is cleared. re is a good log house and stable on this farm, 


which is in state of cultivation, and cannot be surpassed for 
fertility. 


3d. His E 







SH FARM, situated on Ramp Creek, on one of the 


roads to Hebron, four miles from Newark, and containing 133 acres, | 


about 80 of which are cleared. On this are two small old frame 
houses, a large frame Barn, a new saw mill, corn cracker and crush- 
er. This farm is also in a highly cultivated state. 

Also, a number of out lots (of every size) for sale. 

Persons desirous of purchasing a good farm, in admirable order, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber at his house 
in Newark, Ohio, where he can be seen at all times. Time will be 
given to the purchaser, if desired, and possession on the Ist day of 
April, 1855. N. B. HOGG. 

Newark, Dec. 1, 1854-3tt 


rPO PORK AND BEEF BUTCHERS, PRIVATE 
FAMILIES AND OTHERS. F. B. DIDIER & BROTHER’S 
IMPROVED SAUSAGE OR PIE MEAT CUTTER FOR 1854. 





PATENT APPLIED FOR.—This celebrated Machine is warranted | 


with proper care and use, to cut or mince 4 tbs. of fine meat per 
minute; or 240 ibs. per hour—not liable to get out of repair, and 
easily operated by a small boy. The simplicity of construction and 


the ease with which every part, subject to wear, may be replaced, | 
serve to recommend this as the cheapest and most perfect machine | 


ever invented. Being made entirely of iron, (with one or two ex- 


ceptions,) renders it much more durable than those usually made 
of wood, and much easier kept sweet and clean, and no warping or | 


swelling when necessarily used, as is the case with all others. 

N.B. One great objection to Meat Cutters is that the knives are 
stationary. In our machine the objection is obviated, as knives can 
be taken out, cleaned and put back in a minute. The machine is 
—— for cutting fine or coarse meat by putting in more or less 

hives. 

{3 It is warranted to cut Sausage or Pie meat equal to any ma- 
chine in the country, both as regards quantity and quality. Also, 
warranted to cut five times the amount, and of a better quality 
than any cutter at the price. Again, less complicated, more dura- 
ble, requiring less power to operate it than any similar invention of 


the age. 
Ep The Maryland State Agricultural Fair, and the Maryland 


Mechanics’ Institute, awarded this Machine a first class Premium | 


in the years 1851, 1852, and 1853; and encomiums of the like flatter 
ing character from discriminating judges, have, on all occasions o 
competition, favored this useful article. Retail price $5.50. 

A first rate article of Sausage Stuffer or Filler retail from $4, 
$4.50, $5, $5.50. 

N. Agricultural Implement Makers and Venders, Hardware 
Merchants and others, would do well to take this machine on sale, 
owing to its popularity and the liberal discounts made to the trade. 
The article is bound to be in the possession of every farmer and 
private family. We have in store and ready for the season about 
5000 Cutters, for which we solicit buyers, wholesale and retail. 

. B. DIDIER & BRO., 

September 1, 1854.-6tt No. 97 N. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 
] RAIN TILE.—PITTSBURGH AGRICULTU- 
. RAL TILE WORKS.—James Wardrop & Co. offer to West- 
ern Farmers and Horticulturists Drain Tile of the annexed sizes 
and prices for Land Drainage of the best quality. 

Horse Shoe Tile 4% inch calibre $18.00 per 1000 feet. 
“ “ . 3% “ “ 15.00 “ “ “ 





“ “ “ 24 “ “ 12 00 “ “ 
So.e or Pipe Tile 4 “ “ — oe SS 
“ ws “ 3 “ “ 18.00 “ “ a 
“ “ “ 9 “ “ new e¢ + « 
Pamphlets containing all necessary information mailed to appli- 
cants, and orders shipped promptly. 
Address, JAS. WARDROP, 
September 1, 1854.-4m* Seed Storé, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


] ASPBERRY PLANTS —FOR SALE, RASP- 

berry plants of the following varieties, at $40 per 1000: Hud- 
son River, Antwerp, Fastolff, Franconia, and Knevett’s Giant. Al- 
so, a few of Brinklee’s Orange, at $20 per 100 plants, remarkably 
fine. Also, a few plants of the ‘“* Thunderer,” Cushing, V. Presi- 
dent, French, and Col. Wilder. 

Willow Cuttings of tested varieties at very favorable rates: 

One year old plants of Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines. 

Cc. W. GRANT, 
Nov. 15-3mt Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. 


] ULKLEY’S STEAM DRY KILNS.—GREEN 
Lumber can be kiln-dried in 24 hours, by Bulkley’s patent plan 
—by superheated steam. Cost of Kiln, $20 for small size Also, 50 
to 500 barrels of flour or meal, or 100 to 5,000 bushels of grain per 
day. Cost of Kiln $150 up, varying in size. Warranted superior to 
any other mode. Single rights or territories sold low, and circulars 
sent gratis, on application to the patentee, at Kalam.«zoo, Michigan. 
Dec. 1-3t* H. G. BULKLEY. 
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OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Tue Ossect. To place within the reach of Farmers, both old 
and young, the means of acquiring a thorough and practical acquaint- 
ance with all those branches of Science which have direct relations 
to Agriculture. 


Pian. It is proposed to give Courses of Lectures during the 
winter months, on all the several departments of Agricultural 
Science, each principal division being assigned to a different Lec- 
turer, and systematically presented in the same manner, as Med- 
ical Science 1s taught in Medical Colleges. 


| ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN. It is adapted to meet the wants of 
| the present, as well as of the rising generation. It is proposed to 
occupy only the winter months, when the farmer himself, or his 
| sons, may best spare the time. 
| It presents a view of the whole field of the Sciences connected 
with Agriculture, in the shortest period of time, and therefore 
| makes their acquisition possible to multitudes who could not attend 
| Universities, or even Schools on experimental farms. 
| Sussects. The branches taught will embrace whatever pertains 
| to Animals, Vegetables, Land or Labor. 
LECTURERS. 
| James Dascoms, M.D. Chemistry in all in applications to Soils, 
Manures, Animal and Vegetable Life, and the Domestic Arts, &c. 

This department is regarded as especially important, and means 

have been provided for its thorough illustration. 

Norton S. TownsHEeND, M. D. Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 

siology, with special reference to the feeding and breeding of Stock; 
| History and Description of Domestic Animals in their several vari- 
|eties: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery; Entomology. 

This department will be illustrated by preparations and speci- 
| mens, and by the practice before the class of such operations as are 
| necessary to be performed by the keeper of stock. 

Joun S. Newsperry, M. D. Geology and Minerlaogy: Botany, 
| Descriptive and Physiological, with special reference to the history 

and habitudes of all plants cultivated in the Garden and Orchard, 
or in the Field; the various modes of culture, and soils adapted to 
each. 

This department will be illustrated by specimens of all the vari- 
|eties of grains, fruits, and other vegetable products of interest to 

the Farmer, Gardener or Orchardist. 

James H. Fairncuiip, A. M. Natural Philosophy; Agricultral 
| Mechanics; Farm Implements; Meteorology; Elements of Engi- 
| neering and Land Surveying; Rural Architeclure; Landscape Gar- 
| dening and Farm Book-Keeping. 
| Philosophical Apparatus, Implements, Models, Plans, Drawings, 
| &e., will be abundantly provided, to aid the Lecturer in this de- 
| partment. 

The Lectures will commence on the first Monday in December, 
and continue three months. Four Lectures will be given daily. 
| ADDITIONAL FactLitigzs. A Reading Room, supplied with the 
— Agricultural Periodicals will be open to students at all 
|hours. They will also have access to an extensive Library. 

TERMS. 
FP, Se SD CII. 6.0: 6:00:00. 00ine sa gscoccedvponecesces $40,00 

Board and rooms may be obtained at $2,00 per week, exclusive 
of fuel and light. 

This Institution is designed to be a, and is therefore in- 
corporated as the Ohio Agricultural College. It is located at OpER- 
LN, Lorain County, Ohio. 

Opgrin is easily accessible by the Cleveland and Toledo Rail- 
road. It is only one hour’s ride from Cleveland. 

Letters of a business character may be addressed to Dr. Das- 
coMB, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Reference may be had to any of the following named gentle- 
men: 

Pror. KIRTLAND,................++++.-Rockport, Ohio. 

Tos. Brown, Editor Ohio Farmer,....Cleveland, “ 

Dr. Spracus, Sec. State Board of Agr. Columbus, “ 

Gen. J. T. WoRTHINGTON,............- Chillicothe, “ 

Dr. Wanver, Ed. West. Hort. Review, Cincinnati, “ 

M. B. BatenamM, Editor Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, “ 





Cot. 8. D. Harris, do do do e 
Hon. H. L. ELLSwWoOTn,.......cceceeees Indiana. 
J. C. Houmes, Sec. State Board Ag... .. Detroit. 
Gat SN. ca vnncss digsecas dda cnalel Berryville, Va. 





Dr. Kennicorr, Illinois. 
D. D. T. Moore, Ed. Rural N. Yorker, Rochester. N. Y. 

September 15, 1854-tf. 

SAGE ORANGE HEDGING.—FARMERS & 

RAILROAD COMPANIES OF OHIO, ATTENTION !~— We 
will make and warrant you a stock-proof hedge, furnishing the 
plants and performing all the labor for 60 cents per rod—one-sixth 
paid when the hedge is set, the same amount in one year, and the 
balance when the hedge is completed. Or we will take the whole 
charge of the hedge for two years, and warrant it a living fence by 
replacing what die with live ones, for 32 cents per rod, payable one 
half yearly. With good facilities, and 15 years’ experience, we en- 
sure every thing done right. 1,000,000 Osage Orange plants for 
sale spe, wee h. 

N. B.— Wanted, both local and traveling agents in every county, 
to whom liberal wages will be given. Farmers, please let us know 
soon what your prospects for hedging are. 

K. GRAVES & CO., 
Nov. 15-2t* Harveysburg, Warren Co., O. 


QEEDLI NG APPLE STOCKS .—200.000 APPLE 

\ Seedlings yet unsold—fit for root grafting, $3 perm. If taken 

as they stand in the bed, $2 per m. Small ones, after sorting, $1 

perm. Also, 10,000 pear stocks, $8 per m—these will only be sold 

in small lots with the apple stocks. G. MENDENHALL. 
Richmond, Indiana, llth mo. 23, 1854-2t* 
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THE MARKETS. 


Guto CuLtivaTor Orrice, November 28, 1854. 

We have but little change to note in the prices of farm products, 
since our last report. The only material change has been in Hogs, 
upon which buyers and sellers seem to have met half way, andnow 
brisk sales are going on at about $4@4 25. Live hogs in great num- 
bers, are going forward on the cars from this place, for the East.— 
Money is getting a little easier in prudent transactions, and eastern 
exchange is a trifle lower. 


New York, Nov. 27.—FLOUR.—There is less firmness in our 
market for Western and State Flour, and prices are unsettied. The 
inquiry is moderate, and conficed mainly to the home trade. The 


held with greater firmness, but is very quiet ; 
paid ; 
State. 


sales at $9 75, duty 
sales of Western Canal at $8 37 4(@8 75. for common to good 
$8 87'4@9 37'4 for mixed to good Michigan, Indiana, and 


Southern Flouris more freely offered, the demand is moderate, 
mainly for the local trade ; sz ales at $8 75 @9 50 for inferior to good 
standard brands, Baltimore, Alexandria, &c. ; and $9 50@10 25 for 
fancy and extra brands ; Gallego and Haxall are held at $11. Rye 
Flour is firmer ; sales of small lots at $6 75@7 50. Corn Meal is 
quiet ; small sales of Jersey at $4 62%, and Brandywine at $4 75@ 
487%. Buckwheat Fiour is in good demand at $4 124%@4 37%. 

GRAIN.—Holders of wheat are generally firm at prices consider- 
ably above the limits of shippers’ orders, and the business in conse- 
quence is moderate ; sales of good white Michigan at $231. Rye is 
scarce, and much wanted ; sales at $135. Barley is in limited de- 
mand, at $1 32@140. Oats, the demand good, at 52@59c. for State 
and Western. 
the home trade ; 
for round yellow. 

HOPS continue quiet and a small sales at 32@37c for East- 
ern and Western growth of 1 

PROVISIONS.—Holders of Po Pork are firmer ; the demand is mod- 
erate for the home trade ; sales at $12 50@12 62% for Mess; $14 
for Clear, and $11 37% @11 50for Prime. Prime Mess is scarce and 
wanted : sales of 6,000 bbls. have been made for December and the 
first half of January for the French Government at $15@15 50 on 
the spot ; itis held at $16. Beef is in fair demand and is steady ; 
sales at $8@10 50 for Country Mess ; $13 50 for Vermont Mess; $15 
for Extra do. and Repacked Chicago, and $5 50@7 for Country 
Prime. Beef Hams are firm; sales of good Vermont and Chicago 
and $16. Dressed Hogs are not plenty at 6@6c. Sales of new 
sugar-cured Hams at 9\%c. Butter is dull at 124@20c for Ohio, 
and 20@24c for State. Cheese is quiet at 10@11c. 


Crxcrnnati, Nov.28.—FLOUR AND GRAIN.—The Flour market 
was dull to-day, and the only sale heard of was 150 bbls. at $7 90, 
delivered. We quote $7 70@7 80 as the range for common brands. 
In Grain, 250 bushels Barley sold at $1 30, and 200 do Barley Malt 
(Canada) at $160. Oats are 44@45c. Wheat scarce at $1 40@ 
150. Received during the last twenty-four hours 1558 bbls. flour. 

PROVISIONS.—The market was very quiet to-day, and the only 
sale heard of was 630 pieces of Green Hams at 6c. 

1OGS.—Increased firmness was observable to-day, and 120 and 
340 head average 200 Ibs., sold at $4. There were buyers at this 
figure for good Hogs, but sellers asked 25 to 50 cents per 100 lbs. ad- 
vance ; and to these demands no disposition was shown to accede. 

BUTTER.—Common to Prime Roll, 16@18c. 

SEED.—A sale of 5 bbls. Clover at $6 50. The market is dull. 

Linseed Oil at 74c, 

SALT.—Turk’s Island at $1 per bu., Kanawha at 55c, and Alum 

at 80c. The demand is very active and prices are buoyant. 

CRANBERRIES.—Sales of 15 bbls. cultivated at $12, and 20 do. 
common at $10 50. 


sales at 93.@94c. for Western mixed, and 93@$1 
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Corn is better, and in good demand for export and | 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR., 
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NTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. | Se RIBNER'S READY RECKONER, FOR SHIP ( 
) — PAGE Builders, Boat Builders, Lumber Merchants, Farmers and Me- 
pits - y chanics. Being a correct measurement of Scantling, Boards, Piank, 
d Entomology for Farmers, No. 9, ([lustrated)...........ss+ee0s 353 | Cubical Contents of Square and Round Timber, Sawlogs, Wood, q 
A Corn Worm—lInquiry ; Inquiries about Flax, Straw and Corn etc., comprised in a number of Tables ; to which are added Tables 
Fodder; Wheat Midge in N.¥.........c.secceceeesecceesees 55 | of Wages by the month, Board or Rent, by the week or day, Rail- 


56 | J. M. Scribner, Author of “Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Companion,” 
| Engineer’s Pocket ‘Table Book, etc., ete. 


| at once appre¢ 


| Off the wane edge. 
| amount each log will give, 


| time, 
4 | Hundred Thousand copies in a few years, which is, by far, the 


| Press. 
| contains more use ful or correct tables. 
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| venient, as it comprises much thatis useful for the Farmer, Me- 
| chanic, 
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| in the fall. 
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better grades are held higher, but sell slowly. Canadian Flour is | 





| one horse ; No. 3, at $55, grinds 15 bushels per hour, with two 
commen to good Ohio, and $10 75@11 62% for extra Genesee. —| 


OLED 


Vuk, 2. 


road distances, &c. Also Interest Tables, at seven per cent. By 


Scarcely is it possible to add tothe recommendations of the above 
book, more than to give its title page. Every one who is engaged 
in buying, selling, measuring or inspecting Lumber of any kind, will 
iate a work of this kind. The Log Table was com- 
puted by drawing Diagrams for each and every log, from 12 to 44 
inches in diameter, and the width of each board taken, after taking 
The sum total of each board constitutes the 

and if there can dependence 
placed upon such strictly mathematical accurac e will hesi- 
tate for a moment to abide the results here giv the method 
adopted by the author can result in nothing else than strict honésty 
and mathematical accuracy, to the parties interested. 

The demand for the Book was never so great as at the present 
and the best evidence of its value is the extensive sale it has 
had all over the United States and Canada, having sold about One 


largest sale of eny book of the kind ever issued from the American 
We do not hesitate to say that no book of its size and price 


In all new and lumber countries the book will be found very conw 


and business man. 

Orders solicited from Agents, Booksellers and others, to whom a 
liberal discount wiil be made. [7g Price 25 cents. Five copies 
sent to one address for one dollar, postage paid. ‘The books can be 
had of Booksellers generally throughout the United States. 
GEORGE W. FISHER, Publisher, 


6 Exchange street, Rocheste *-j rY¥ 


SCOPI’S LITTLE GIANT PATENT CORN & 

COB MILL, Patented May 6th, 1854.—The attention of Plant- 
ers, Farmers, and Stock-feeders, in general, is respectfully called 
to this Mill, as the most important article of the kind now in use,— 
not only well adapted to grinding Cob Meal for Stock, but Grists for 
the table, and especially Bread Meal from corn not fully dry or ripe 


_ tov! 


In setting this Mill, no mechanic or frame work is wanted, only 
requiring to be fastened to a floor or platform. Easily adjusted and 
used by any body, even a child. 

The first premiums have been awarded to the Little Giant in the 
most complimentary manner, from Missouri to Maryland, at the 
late Agricultural Fairs, and the thousands witnessing its perform- 
ance have ultimately given it the most ready commendations. 

These Mills, highly improved and enlarged, at no inconsiderable 
expense, are now offered, all complete, ready for attaching the 
team, and guaranteed in the most positive manner, at $44 for No. 
2, which is warranted to grind 10 bushels of feed per hour, with 


small horses; and No. 4, at $66, grinds 20 bushels per hour, with 
two horses. 

-#" Liberal discount to dealers. 

State and County rights forsale. SCOTT & HEDGES, 

Nov. 15-3tt No. 9 Water street, Cincinnati, O, 

SAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS. — 

The undersigned, successors of Jas. Sumpter & Co., would 
return thanks for past favors, and solicit future patronage. We 
have a large lot of very superior pla. ts, grown where they fortun- 
ately had a sufficiency of rain. Those wishing to purchase either 
by wholesale or retail, we are confident we can accommodate, not 
only in plants, but also in price. We import our own seed direct 
from Texas. It shall be fresh, and of the best quality. 

We also continue to plant, cultivate, trim and mature complete 
fences, at from 75 cts. to $1,00 per rod—one-third to be paid when 
planted, and balance when completed. Hedges set and warranted 
at from 30 to 40 cts. perrod. Hedges grown for what disinterested 
persons will say they are worth when completed. Hedges com- 
pletely grown at $1,00 to $1,25 per rod, to be paid for when com- 
pleted. We wish a large number of active business men, living in 
localities where hedging is wanted, to take hold with us in their 
construction----the sale of plants, seed, &c. Such as have the con- 
fidence of their neighbors shall receive a goodchance. Letus hear 
from you gentlemen; the enterprise is not only laudable, but will 
pay. ‘ McGREW, LEAS & CO. 

Dayton, O., Sept. 22, 1854. 


UFFOLK PIGS.—THE SUBSCRIBER HAS 
pure bred Suffolk Pigs for sale, from 3to 8 months old. Price 
from $10 to $25 apiece. Can be paired for breeding. The above 
Pigs are directly from Mr. Stickney’s imported stock, of Boston, 
Mass. Caged and see SD &c., free of charge. C. B. HOIT. 
Elba, Genesee Co Dec. 1, 1854-2t* 











TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





(= Advertisements suited to to the character of this paper will 
be inserted on the following terms: 
For five lines or less, two insertions................-.-...08- 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time. .. 
Do. do. for each subsequent insertion....... 


Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with such 
remarks as the Editors may deem just. 
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